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In all things, charity 


Pope John XXIII’s first encyclical letter to the Universal Church, 
Ad Petri Cathedram, reaffirmed what has been the constant motif of papal pro- 
nouncements in modern times. From Pope Benedict XV’s peace proposals in 
1917 to Pope John’s encyclical, the Holy See has been a constant and at times 
lonely witness to the cause of peace. Today, however, the evil of war is gener- 
ally recognized and deplored. The strong world-wide desire for peace has 
recently been dramatized by the reception accorded President Eisenhower in 
the capitals of the world. 


Certainly the terrifying prospects of ABC warfare have heightened 
the world’s realization of war’s malice. But has a new moral dimension been 
added to the problem of war? As Pope John says, “If another war should 
break out, nothing but devastating destruction and total ruin await both 
victor and vanquished. The monstrous weapons our age has devised will see 
to that!” Many are concerned with such prospects. Archbishop Thomas J. 
Roberts, S.J., retired Archbishop of Bombay, recently requested that the 
moral issues involved in nuclear warfare be included in the agenda of the 
forthcoming Vatican Council. In the fall of 1959 the Spode House 
Conference at the Dominican Center in England called for intensive study 
and discussion of the problem of nuclear warfare in theological publications. 


Opportunely, then, THEOLOGY DIGEST introduces in this issue 
a new department, “The Continuing Dialogue,” with Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
thoughtful comment on John Courtney Murray’s analysis of the morality of 
war (THEOLOGY DIGEST, Autumn, 1959). This theological forum is 
made available to all in the belief that a stimulating exchange of ideas must 
accompany the development of any science. It is our hope that subsequent 
“Continuing Dialogues” will provide our readers with the opportunity for 
public reflection on our articles as well as for their original contribution to 
other theological problems. 





The continuing dialogue 


(Editor's note: In initiating this new feature, THEOLOGY DIGEST feels certain 
that a “Letters to the Editor’ column will be an effective means of promoting the purpose 
of the mayazine—to bring to its readers the best in current theological discussion.) 


The morality of war 


EDITOR: I am impressed as I always am 
with Father Murray’s wise, learned and 
circumspect analyses of moral and political 
problems from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian-Catholic faith. I agree with almost 
everything in his article—that is, I agree 
with his rejection of the extremes of 
idealism and realism. I also agree with 
his rejection of the concept of the na- 
tional interest as a moral norm. Inciden- 
tally, it is a rejection in which Catholics 
have been more consistent than Protest- 
ants, and I agree essentially with his inter- 
pretation of Pius XII’s various authorita- 
tive statements on War in a Nuclear Age. 
I certainly agree with Father Murray’s 
first point in the exposition of the pope’s 
doctrine, namely that “All wars of aggres- 
sion, whether just or unjust, fall under the 
ban of moral proscription.” 

I also agree with the second point that 
the “defensive war to repress injustice is 
morally admissable, both in principle and 
in fact.” I also feel the legitimacy of the 
statement: “Even then every effort must be 
made and every means taken to avoid it 
with the aid of international covenants, or 
to set limits to its use precise enough so 
that its effects will be confined to the strict 
exigencies of defense.” As I understand it, 
the pope would like to limit modern de- 
fensive warfare only to situations where 
there is a threat of “brutal violence and 


lack of conscience” and not any ordinary 
threat. I recognize that all these teachings 
are derived in one way or other from the 
historic doctrine of a just war. 

But despite my thorough agreement with 
Father Murray’s exposition of the moral 
problem of war, I am still confused by the 
moral dilemma in which we find ourselves, 
and I do not think Father Murray fully ex- 
plores this dilemma. The dilemma arises 
from the fact that war by hydrogen bombs 
is so destructive that neither side could use 
these weapons without threatening them- 
selves, the enemy, and our whole civiliza- 
tion, and not merely our Christian civiliza- 
tion. I think there is a depth of moral di- 
lemma in this situation which requires a 
great deal of rethinking on even the most 
profound Christian statements on the mo- 
rality of war which we have had in the past. 
We obviously have to protect our civiliza- 
tion against the encroaches of what the pope 
calls “brutal violence and lack of con- 
science” as we have had in the communist 
system, but we also must avoid a nuclear 
war, and Father Murray is quite right in 
suggesting that the United Nations is not 
that kind of legal and juridical institution 
which might bring this terrible dimension 
of violence under control. 

Reinhold Niebuhr 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 





The Roots of Peace 


Pope Pius XII, Address of August 24, 1939. 


It is with the force of reason, not with that of armaments, that justice makes 
its advances. And empires not founded on justice are not blessed by God. A 
policy emancipated from morality betrays those themselves who want it so. 
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The concept of tradition 


Theology can fulfill its function as interpreter of the divine 
word only if it also brings to bear on its task everything 

else that is known about the world and man. 

The constant reinterpretation of tradition by a living theology 
in relation to our growing knowledge of the world 

must be counted among the most significant and stimulating 
enterprises of our intellectual history. 


The Review of Politics, 20 (1958) 465-491. 


t question of tradition was formu- 
lated very exactly in the course of a 
rather dramatic episode in the history 
of ideas in which several leading char- 
acters of that epoch took part : Galileo, 
Descartes, and Pascal. The villain was 
empty space, or more exactly, the 
abhorrence of space for a vacuum, the 
horror vacut. 

In the natural philosophy of the 
time, this horror was accepted as an 
elementary force of the physical world. 
Even Descartes—who urges us to 
doubt “everything containing even the 
slightest trace of uncertainty” —- en- 
dorses the traditional axiom that na- 
ture abhors a vacuum. Pascal dares 
not give up the maxim “as long as we 
are not forced to do so by indubitable 
proofs.” 

Not even Galileo was able to escape 
the force of tradition with regard to 
the horror vacui. Experiments with 
pumps and siphons seemed to support 
his reasoning, until the pumpmakers 
of Florence asked him why the suc- 
tion action of the pump was capable 
of raising the water only up to a 
certain level leaving part of the space 
unfilled. It remained for his pupil 
Toricelli, in defiance of every meta- 
physical claim of its impossibility, to 
discover the vacuum in a tube filled 
with mercury and then inverted. The 
passion with which sides were taken 
relative to this experiment is compre- 


hensible only to those who are aware 
that a basic concept of the structure 
of the universe appeared to be on the 
verge of collapse. Now it was Pascal 
who withdrew the dispute about the 
horror vacut from mere polemics and 
transferred it to the general problem 
of tradition which was the basic ques- 
tion at issue. 


Authority and experience 


Pascal asserts that there are ob- 
viously two kinds of knowledge, one 
based on authority and tradition, the 
other on experience and reason. The- 
ology is the prime example of the 
first kind: Here the word of tradition 
alone can teach us. The second kind 
of knowledge is best represented by 
physics: Here the authority of tradi- 
tion is useless. Pascal concludes, 
“Whatever weight antiquity may 
claim, truth always has a prior claim, 
no matter how new its discovery. For 
truth is always older than all the 
ideas that men have had of it. And 
we mistake its nature if we believe 
that it began when it first came to 
be known.” 

The problem confronting us in- 
volves such questions as: What is the 
binding force of tradition in relation 
to the total world of human existence ? 
Is the obligation limited to certain 
areas of intellectual life? What are its 
credentials ? Although philosophy has 
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to face these questions as problems 
forever demanding new solutions, the 
concept of tradition appears to have 
played a surprisingly insignificant role 
in the philosophical discussions of the 
last decades. 

In theology, the concept of tradi- 
tion is narrowed down to a special 
meaning—as if it had nothing to do 
with other things that people have 
in mind when they ordinarily talk 
about tradition. 


Transmit truth 


Tradition, as used in daily speech 
and thought, includes two subjects, 
two persons: one who transmits 
and another to whom something is 
transmitted or handed down. This 
“something” can be a skill, a custom, 
a legal maxim, an institution; but in 
the following discussion the main em- 
phasis will be on the transmission 
from one generation to another of a 
truth. 

The relation of the two partners 
who carry on the tradition is not a 
dialogue. On the contrary, one is 
talking, the other listening; one is 
giving, the other receiving. The trans- 
mitter regards the receiver as the 
disciple, the inheritor who accepts 
what is imparted to him as intended 
for the future. If this is so, is not 
tradition identical with teaching? It 
is true that from Cicero to the Code 
of Canon Law, to hand over (tradere) 
is used as a synonym for to teach 
(docere), but tradition contains an 
element which is not necessarily in- 
cluded in the concept of teaching. 

Strictly speaking, tradition is a form 
of communication in which something 
is made known that was taken from 
somewhere else. When a scholar im- 
parts to his students his own discov- 
eries and conclusions, that is indeed 
teaching but not tradition in the full 
sense of the word. Tradition is real- 
ized only when something is com- 
municated that has been received. 
“T have received from the Lord what 
I have delivered to you” (I Cor. 
11:23). In this statement the inner 
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structure of the act of tradition be- 
comes apparent. 

The receiving act, “acceptance,” 
must not be confused with “taking 
note of.” It can happen that an his- 
torian, let us say, has exact knowledge 
of the content of a tradition and nev- 
ertheless remains outside of the tra- 
dition. “To participate in a tradition” 
means to accept something handed 
down as a thing handed down: I ac- 
cept what is handed down as true and 
valid without being able critically to 
test its validity. Acceptance then is 
almost the same as “belief.” As soon 
as I accept the content of a tradition 
as something verified by myself and 
rationally known, it loses for me its 
character of tradition. 

Tradition necessarily implies, there- 
fore, that what is handed down cannot 
be reclaimed by experience and rea- 
son. Anyone convinced that a deposit 
of tradition incapabie of being criti- 
cally examined does not exist nor can 
exist, must logically conclude that all 
tradition is something preliminary and 
provisional. Tradition cannot be 
imagined as something definite or 
even absolute, unless it be assumed 
that there are certain truths whose 
contents cannot by their very nature 
be tested by experience and argument. 


Cultural progress 


The concept of tradition, as a proc- 
ess of handing on what has been 
received that it may again be received, 
is admittedly not universally accepted. 
The philosophy of progress, for in- 
stance, regards cultural progress and 
tradition as one and the same thing. 
In this view a minimum lies at the 
beginning, and at the end the fullness 
of human development. But it is a 
characteristic of tradition that there 
be no accumulation. The idea of prog- 
ress has no legitimate place here, no 
more than the notion of personal 
originality. 

How closely the term authority is 
bound up with the term tradition is 
evident from the fact that it is used 
as a direct equivalent of tradition. 





Tradition implies that the receiver 
relies on the strength of another who 
is closer to the point of origin, and 
whose possession of the content is 
more immediate. It is precisely this 
immediacy of possession that estab- 
lishes the authority of the first trans- 
mitter of a tradition. 


Plato and the ancients 


One of the names applied to this 
authority is “the ancients.” Who are 
the ancients? They are not the old 
men of long experience, but those 
who are close to the point of origin. 
In Plato the ancients remain anony- 
mous; they have no proper names. 
And yet nothing vague is meant. In 
the Philebus, Plato states, “A gift of 
the gods was brought down in the 
shining light of fire by a certain 
Prometheus; and the ancients, better 
than we and living closer to the gods, 
have handed down to us this mes- 
sage.” The ancients derive their stand- 
ing and their authority from the fact 
that they received a message from a 
divine source and handed down what 
they thus received. 

Plato’s answer is identical with the 
answer that Christian theology gives 
to the question of authority. Accord- 
ing to Plato, the ancients hand down 
a message from a divine source. Is 
there any difference between Plato’s 
account of the ancients and the defi- 
nition in Christian theology of inspir- 
ation? The decisive point common to 
both accounts is that Plato’s ancients 
and the inspired author are both the 
first receivers and the transmitters of 
a divine message. 

Tradition cannot be conceived as 
something irreducible unless we also 
admit that the origin of its content is 
a divine utterance, a revelation in the 
strict sense of the word. The idea of 
tradition then is most purely realized 
in sacred tradition; and the core of 
every tradition encountered in the 
history of man is again sacred tradi- 
tion, in which through the course of 
time a divine utterance has been kept 
alive. Whoever is convinced on the 


other hand that there is no such thing 
as “the word of God” must neces- 
sarily regard all tradition not only as 
something contingent but, even more, 
as something non-binding. Tradition 
can be unequivocally binding only 
under the condition that it has revela- 
tion as its source. The logical con- 
clusion must be that the binding force 
of sacred tradition is as far-reaching 
and profound as God’s own word. 
What then is the content of sacred 
tradition? It is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that the challenging and absolute 
demand of tradition cannot pertain to 
something inconsequential; it must 
pertain to the center of the universe 
and the totality of existence. But this 
is actually what is meant by the 
“wisdom of the ancients.” In Plato 
the ancients say that God holds in his 
hands the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all things. And Aristotle 
says in his Metaphysics : “It has been 
handed down to us by our earliest 
ancestors and the ancients that all of 
nature is encircled by the divine.” The 
wisdom of the ancients pertains to the 
divine authentication of the world and 
the salvation of man. It deals with 
the same theme presented in a new 
form in the Christian tradition. 


Binding force of tradition 


Does an obligation exist to accept 
and hand down a tradition as some- 
thing positively valid? First of all, 
there are degrees of binding power. 
Some things may be essential to 
achieving a definite goal, others 
merely fitting without being uncondi- 
tionally a duty. A nation can preserve 
its cultural wealth only when each 
younger generation in turn makes it 
its own by the process of learning, 
in which simple uncritical acceptance 
at first plays a part. This implies a 
real obligation; and yet one hesitates 
to speak of an absolute obligation 
to the cultural tradition. 

Only sacred tradition, which is the 
innermost core of all tradition, must 
be received and passed along un- 
altered. Why? Because it comes from 
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a divine source, because each genera- 
tion of men stands in need of it, and 
because no generation and no indi- 
vidual genius is capable of adding 
anything valid of their own. Not until 
the transmission of this nuclear con- 
stituent falters or comes to a stop is 
it proper to speak of a breach, an 
absence, or a loss of tradition. 


Sacred tradition 


We may now ask where a tradition 
of this kind is to be found among 
the realities of history. Where really 
is there a claim made of transmitting 
a divinely attested message concerning 
the whole world and the center of 
existence? In the sphere of western 
civilization there is absolutely no 
sacred tradition really believed in and 
preserved and handed down unless it 
be the tradition of Christian doctrine 
(and in a certain sense the Jewish 
tradition). Nevertheless, this part of 
the answer is not enough. 

It seems indisputable that likewise 
in the legends of pre-Christian and 
non-Christian nations in which gods 
and men deal with each other, a 
holy tradition has been and is opera- 
tive. This does not mean simply and 
without qualification that a quasi- 
absolute validity must be ascribed to 
the myths. In the total store of the 
mythical tradition, there are, along 
with various other elements, tradi- 
tions in the strict sense. Something 
has been missed in the myths of the 
world, if they are defined merely as 
poetry. In the pre-Christian mythical 
traditions there are elements which 
can be adequately understood only as 
the echo of an utterance made by 
God at the beginning of time. I have 
used the term “echo” to indicate that 
in mythological tradition the contents 
are not preserved in their purity and 
are not immediately recognizable in 
their true form. 

This concept of original revelation 
has always been an integral part of 
Christian theology. But it cannot be 
said that the notion basic to this con- 
cept has been particularly fruitful in 
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the theology of the schools. The arbi- 
trarily restricted theological view of 
tradition does not expressly include 
that kind of sacred tradition which 
derives from original revelation, the 
remnants of which are to be found in 
the myths of the world. In this con- 
nection, one might quote the amazing 
and easily misinterpreted words of 
St. Augustine: “The thing itself, now 
called the ‘Christian religion,’ also 
existed in the ancient world; indeed 
it has never been absent since the 
beginning of the human race up to 
the time of Christ’s appearance in 
the flesh; from that moment the true 
religion, which was already in exist- 
ence, began to be called the ‘Christian 
religion.’ ” 

There is yet a third tradition still 
more difficult to define. We refer to 
particular certainties relating to the 
center of human existence which are 
not apparent as such, but which under 
certain conditions convincingly reveal 
their stubborn presence and energy. 


Archetype ideas 

Depth psychology has uncovered 
subconscious certainties—J ung speaks 
of “archetype ideas”—whose objects 
are the basic factors of human exist- 
ence: well-being, misfortune, guilt, 
punishment, happiness, harmony. Al- 
though these basic assumptions defy 
rational proof, we are so certain of 
their truth that we adjust our lives 
in accordance with them and are at 
odds with ourselves when we try to 
live otherwise. However, these basic 
assumptions cannot be understood at 
all except as traditions. Jung uses the 
very word. Their transmission pro- 
ceeds, not by instruction, but by a 
communication buried deep in the 
generative process. While its path 
cannot be directly observed, memory 
travels back on it and testifies to its 
reality. I say this with every required 
reservation. 

At any rate, ideas such as these 
make it possible to understand Au- 
gustine’s concept of memory ; for him, 
memory was a force capable of strik- 





ing a path through the generations 
and recalling experiences that were 
allotted to mankind at the dawn of 
history. The gist of the matter is this: 
If the question is raised as to where 
tradition might be found, one would 
feel compelled to call attention also to 
the obscure “place” where those sub- 
conscious certainties abide. 


Pascal's theory 


If now in conclusion we return to 
Pascal’s thesis, what appears most 
strange is the fact that it omits any 
express reference to philosophy, or 
rather to the significance that tradi- 
tion and its contents may have for a 
man philosophizing. The individual, 
as an existing being attentively re- 
garding everything he encounters, 
weighs in his mind the question : What 
is the ultimate truth about reality as 
a whole? Obviously, it is not only 
theology that is based on tradition, 
even if only the sciences are consid- 
ered and all discussion of moral ex- 
istence, of worship and cult, and of the 
arts is omitted. 

If we consider the sciences, it be- 
comes evident that tradition has least 
significance in the experimental sci- 
ences, while theology can actually be 
defined as the science of tradition. But 
theology can fulfill its function as 
interpreter of the divine word only 
if it also brings to bear everything 
else that is known about the world 
and man. To this extent theology, 
also, has the character of philosophy. 
Consequently, it is not possible to 
isolate completely the two spheres 
from each other, as Pascal’s thesis 
seems to suggest. The progressive 
study of man and of the world not 
only makes it possible to acquire a 
more genuine understanding of the 
contents of tradition, but really makes 
it necessary. Here it is enough to 
recall the long road traveled in the 
last fifty years by the theological in- 
terpretation of the biblical account of 
creation. But this is only one side 


of the coin. Science, too, can profit by 
the opposition of tradition which 
forces upon science a heightened dis- 
cretion, or turns its attention in a 
new direction. 

Philosophy, by including sacred 
tradition into its sphere, acquires the 
salt of what is existentially important 
and urgent. By so doing, the great 
initiators of western metaphysics re- 
vealed their power to establish a pat- 
tern and to remain alive throughout 
the centuries. But contemporary phi- 
losophizing is quite another story; it 
seems to be characterized by two fac- 
tors. The one is a progressive and 
consistent elimination of the contents 
of tradition from the sphere of phil- 
osophical discussion; the other is an 
equally increasing fearfulness about 
the consequences of this exclusion. 


Jaspers and Krueger 


By way of conclusion two charac- 
teristic statements may be quoted. 
One is from Karl Jaspers who says 
that in some modern philosophy the 
contents of the “great tradition,” with- 
out which philosophy must wither and 
die, have been discarded, and the re- 
sult is “an earnestness that is becom- 
ing empty.” The other is from Ger- 
hard Krueger : “We owe what life we 
still have to our inconsistency, to that 
fact that we have not yet reduced the 
whole of tradition to silence. We are 
moving toward the radical impossi- 
bility of a meaningful and common 
existence, though nobody can imagine 
what the end will be.” 

Krueger points to the fact that the 
basis and guarantee of the unity of 
the human race is not in the unanim- 
ity of the “will to culture,” not in the 
general respect for art and science, 
not in the global techniques of com- 
munication. Rather, the unity of the 
human race is ultimately rooted in 
the common possession of tradition in 
its strict sense, in common participa- 
tion in the holy tradition that harks 
back to the word of God. 
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KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


The inspiration of Scripture 


In the ordinary theory of inspiration the human writer tends 
to appear as a secretary to the divine author. His title to 
authorship seems gratuitous. This impression, according to Father 
Rahner, stems from the theory itself. In this article Rahner 
presents a thesis which attempts to put the human authorship 

of Scripture as well as the divine in its true light. 


“Uber die Schriftinspiration,” Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologie, 78 (1956), 137-168; 
later published as volume I of Quaestiones Disputatae: Uber die Schriftinspiration. 
Edited by Karl Rahner and Heingvich Schlier. (Freiburg: Herder, 1958). The English 
translation of this work will be published soon by Herder and Herder of New York 


heology can always hold out adven- 
ture to the courageous heart. But that 
heart needs humility, too, in case the 
path of adventure is a wrong one and 
needs retracing. From the man who 
thinks that all he ever dare present 
are final solutions to theological prob- 
lems, we can expect no better or 
clearer answers than we already have. 

According to Trent and Vatican, 
God is the author of Scripture. This 
is not to deny true human authorship. 
The hagiographer is not a mere secre- 
tary or transcriber. God’s authorship 
does not compete with or diminish 
his. The human authorship is per- 
meated and enclosed but not dimin- 
ished by the divine. These facts a 
theory of inspiration must explain. 


Traditional approach 


The ordinary description of inspira- 
tion seems to imply that inspiration 
would be most perfect if man were 
only a secretary to the divine author. 
Furthermore, how can we conceive of 
two literary authors working together 
not as a team and yet in such a way 
that each is the author of the entire 
work in question ? How can each pro- 
duce the total effect without being the 
total cause? 

We cannot bring in as explanation 
the transcendence of the divine cau- 
sality in the conservation of the world. 
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Since God is the literary originator 
of Scripture, he is a categorical and 
not merely a transcendental cause. 
That is to say, his causality itself and 
not merely that which is caused, is 
in the very sphere in which the crea- 
ture exists and operates. 

God is thus at work in the world of 
inspiration in a way similar to the way 
he works in prophetical inspiration 
and in the Incarnation. But in these 
cases he is clearly working by himself. 
In inspiration, is there room for man 
in the very same area? The same work 
can in the same respect come from 
only one cause. What about instru- 
mentality as an explanation of this 
dual authorship? 

Instrumentality is a formal abstrac- 
tion. Its material content should not 
be predetermined when it is applied to 
the area of inspiration. For example, 
what can it mean to say that God 
illumines the intellect and moves the 
will of the hagiographer? According 
to a number of orthodox theologians 
from antiquity, the human author 
does not have to be conscious of in- 
spiration. If so, what is meant by 
illumination ? 

Ordinary language would claim 
that illumination that remains un- 
known is no illumination at all. To 
say it merely lights up already exist- 
ing content in the author’s mind with- 





out being recognized in itself is to 
make the authorship of God seem 
quite limited. Therefore, illumination 
must mean only that God effectively 
acts so that the intellect of the human 
author has a completely determined 
knowledge that is certain and willed 
by God. It remains open whether God 
achieves this through a psychological 
change in the operation of the soul or 
through some entirely different means. 

Regarding the will of the hagi- 
ographer, God could move it simply 
by having the hagiographer urged by 
other men to write what he does— 
presupposing only that this urging 
and its effectiveness be under the 
direct control of God. 


The inspiration is recognized 


How does the Church know that 
certain books are inspired? The books 
themselves give no indication. We 
may not, at least in many cases, sup- 
pose that the sacred authors have 
passed on this knowledge. Is it, for 
example, historically imaginable that 
Paul himself declared his letter to 
Philemon inspired? Or that Luke 
would have done the same about his 
own writings, which were mainly 
compilations ? 

Ordinarily it is said that the apos- 
tles or an apostle (perhaps the last 
apostle) left behind formally and ex- 
plicity a revelation about the inspira- 
tion of each New Testament writing. 
But is such a possibility historically 
probable? If we grant that such was 
the case, then how explain the long- 
lasting uncertainty about which books 
were actually inspired? Or, taking the 
slow formation of the canon as the his- 
torical fact, how will we avoid saying 
that there is a post-apostolic revela- 
tion concerning the inspired writings ? 

These questions are not to be an- 
swered here. What we wish to make 
clear for the present is this: we need 
an understanding of the notion of in- 
spiration which will answer these 
questions, without forcing facts and 
without too many historically unveri- 
fiable hypotheses. 


The Catholic interpretation of the 
relationship between Scripture and 
the magisterium is that Scripture 
needs the magisterium to fulfill its 
own function. But a problem lurks 
here: Of what use is an infallible 
magisterium when there is an infal- 
lible Scripture? Or vice versa? The 
easy answer is that it has pleased God 
to give to the Church an infallible 
magisterium and at the same time an 
inspired, holy, and unerring Scripture. 
The positivism that would stop with 
the fact of these two infallible quanti- 
ties, and not look for inner relation- 
ships between them, might seem very 
faithful, cautious, and modest. But in 
the long run it results in the feeling 
that something: is improbable—and 
improbability leads almost inevitably 
to unbelief. 

The solution to these questions 
stems from some truths that are 
drawn from a theology of the Church. 
God willed the Church and set her in 
operation. He willed her absolutely, 
that is, in a formal predefinition 
within the order of salvation history. 
God willed the Incarnation of the 
Logos absolutely and antecedent to 
any free human decision which might 
be the reason for it ; concomitantly he 


willed the Church. 


Definitive and eschatological 


The work of salvation belongs to 
God in another and higher way than 
the work of creation. Through crea- 
tion God maintains the existence and 
activity of the historical world ; in the 
work of salvation, he himself enters 
history. This entrance of God into 
history attains its qualitatively unique 
apex in Christ and the Church. Be- 
fore Christ the various objective reali- 
zations of God’s saving operation 
brought with themselves the possibility 
of being thwarted. We have only to 
think of the synagogue destroying it- 
self by rejecting Christ. This is no 
longer possible in Christ and the 
Church. They are the definitive pres- 
ence of God’s grace in the world, the 
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eschatological event of mercy, the end 
of history. 

Unlike the synagogue, the Church 
begins once and for all as an institu- 
tion that is not only historically per- 
ceptible but also self-preserving and 
destined to endure. What happens 
later rests upon what happened 
earlier. It proceeds from a foundation 
and not merely from the one who laid 
the foundation. This foundation is not 
Christ alone; it is the flesh-and-blood 
community which he gathered around 
himself, and which became the object 
of the grace of his Spirit at Pentecost. 

God as the founder of the Church 
has a unique relationship to the first 
generation of the Church which he 
does not have to the other periods. 
This beginning must have an original- 
ity, an irreducibility, and a purity of 
presentation of its nature that are 
proper only to itself. In other words, 
the early Church—because she is be- 
coming the beginning that is later to 
be developed—does not guide and 
govern herself in her progress. Rather, 
she is herself primordially constituted 
and thus, in a unique and excellent 
sense, is the work of God. The early 
Church is not merely first in time; 
she is the permanent norm for every- 
thing that is to come. 

From the very beginning the 
Church has needed the ability to cut 
herself off from those phenomena 
which are foreign to her nature but 
which as a matter of fact happen with- 
in her boundaries. This ability of pure 
self-representation and of distinguish- 
ing herself from pseudo-ecclesiastical 
and pseudo-Christian phenomena 
must belong to the Church, or in time 
she might become confused with 
something not herself. 

With the early Church as a clear 
and perceptible historical norm, the 
later Church finds critical self-evalu- 
ation easy. For this materially integral 
norm of faith and morals, the formal 
teaching authority of the Church and 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit are 
no substitute. The magisterium is pro- 
tected in applying this norm to later 
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historical phenomena, but it cannot 
dispense with it. 

One of the constitutive elements of 
this normative early Church is Holy 
Scripture. It is by nature a book of 
the Church. It is recognizable as such 
orily by the Church herself. Remem- 
bering the fact that Holy Scripture 
is God’s word to us, we may not 
overlook the fact that it is also the 
original self-representation of the be- 
lief of the Church: the written con- 
cretization of what the early Church 
believed. By this belief and in this 
belief she constituted herself. 

The writings of the Church devel- 
oped as life-processes of the Church. 
They are the distilled essence of what 
she was handing down and preach- 
ing as her faith. Whether letters, 
admonitions, or sermons, they are ex- 
pressions of the life of the Church. 
Holy Scripture is the very perfection 
of the normative function of the early 
Church. 


Inner moment of formation 


Our thesis, then, is this: Inasmuch 
as God wills and erects the early 
Church (with all her constitutive 
elements) by an absolute, formally 
predefining, historically salvific and 
eschatological will, he wills and effects 
Holy Scripture in such a way as to 
be the inspiring originator and author 
of it. That is to say, Holy Scripture 
comes to be not only on the occasion 
of the foundation of the early Church 
but as an inner moment of the forma- 
tion of the early Church under God’s 
origination. 

Inasmuch as the early Church con- 
cretizes her belief in writing and 
thereby forms Scripture in herself, she 
presents herself as normative for her 
own future; and inasmuch as she sets 
herself up as the normative law ac- 
cording to which the entire future of 
the Church is to proceed, she forms 
Holy Scripture. In willing the Church, 
God wills her constitutive elements. 
Holy Scripture is one of these con- 
stitutive elements. 

Although inspiration and canonicity . 











are distinct conceptually and objec- 
tively, they are perhaps more closely 
connected than is ordinarily under- 
stood. Not only does canonicity pre- 
suppose inspiration, but inspiration is 
fully present only when canonicity is 
recognized. God certainly writes no 
books for himself; what he writes has 
an addressee, and is meaningful only 
when it “arrives.” Only then can this 
writing jusiify its character as an au- 
thoritative, obligatory word of God. 


Prehistory of the Church 


In the time of the Old Testament, 
there were writings which were recog- 
nized as inspired, but the Old Testa- 
ment was formally recognized and 
ratified only by Jesus, the apostles, 
and the Church. These writings were 
brought about by God with a view to 
their ultimate validity and function 
in the New Testament. In other 
words, the Old Testament belongs to 
the formation of the Church (not just 
of the synagogue) as a piece of her 
prehistory ; it is something which (un- 
like what was finally to be done away 
with) remains always actual. There- 
fore we can also apply to the Old 
Testament the judgment that we ap- 
plied to the New Testament: These 
writings are inspired by God as a 
moment in His formal predefining 
establishment of the Church. 

Now let us measure our thesis 
against the problems. The essential 
elements demanded by tradition for 
God’s authorship and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture remain intact. 

Whoever brings about such a book 
as the New Testament of the early 
Church is in a real sense its author. 
If we consider it possible or even a 
known fact that there are certain 
characteristics which do not belong to 
the divine origination of Holy Scrip- 
ture and which are unavoidably found 
in any human authorship, then author- 
ship applied to God and man is simply 
an analogous notion. 

If God effectively sees to it that the 
human author conceives the judgment 
about what is to be written, decides to 
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write down what he has so conceived, 
and then carries out his decision cor- 
rectly, we have inspiration and divine 
authorship—no matter how we con- 
sider the execution of this divine pre- 
definition in the concrete. 

With the thesis we have presented, 
it becomes more understandable how 
God and man can be authors of the 
same book. It is clear that both au- 
thors do not bring about the same 
effect in the same respect. God wills 
in a way not to be a writer at all. He 
becomes an author because the kind 
of Church he wills to establish de- 
mands it. God can attain his first, 
most real, and final intent only by 
causing man to be a writer. 

In the ordinary meaning of inspira- 
tion, God’s intention would be more 
perfectly attained if man were a mere 
secretary. In our meaning, it is pre- 
cisely the opposite. A man wills to 
write a book, and it is precisely this 
that he ought to will according to the 
ultimate intentions of God. God wills 
a community of salvation which ob- 
jectifies itself in a book and later dis- 
covers itself in this book. 

Precisely because he wills this com- 
munity effectively and absolutely, his- 
torically and eschatologically, does 
God become in a true sense an author. 
He becomes an author in making a 
man become an author. Only God can 
establish and move a man’s freedom 
in such a way as to keep the freedom 
intact while bringing about a work 
that God intends. He appears as an 
author only where the Church is still 
coming to be, and discontinues his 
authorship when the establishment of 
the Church has been completed. 


Conscious of inspiration 


According to our thesis, an author 
of a portion of the New Testament 
would not need to know anything 
about his own inspiration. That is, he 
would not need to know that he as 
regards precisely this piece of writing 
is under a particular influence of God. 
Nonetheless he could be conscious of 
some special inspiration of God. He 
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could be aware that the really impor- 
tant nucleus of his statement has been 
given through God’s revelation in 
Christ, which has taken place in his 
own generation, and that the holy 
community to which he belongs has 
testified to its permanent validity for 
the Church of all ages. In this sense, 
at least, we can say that inspiration 
is a conscious process. 

The conscious elements which we 
have just mentioned belong intrin- 
sically to our notion of inspiration. 
The unconscious part of it would be 
at most the fact that the writing just 
completed has been brought about by 
God as a document meant to en- 
dure—a document of the self-under- 
standing of the Church which gives 
witness to her own future. If this 
element were also conscious in any 
form (for example, in the gospels), 
we could say that the inspiration was 
totally conscious, even if in a different 
sense than is ordinary today. 


Historically plausible 
It is correct to say that in the last 


analysis the inspiration of Scripture 
can be known only by revelation. But 
how should we understand this revela- 


tion so as to ensure its historical 
plausibility? If the thesis we have 
presented is correct, then we have a 
solution. We must distinguish only 
two things: first, the original revela- 
tion about the inspiration of a writing 
and, secondly, the reflex knowledge or 
expression of this revelation. The first 
has to be completed with the death of 
the last apostle. The latter does not. 
The actual revelation consists simply 
in the fact that the writing arose as 
a true founding element of the early 
Church. Thereby its inspiration is suf- 
ficiently revealed. A fact presented as 
an historically salvific operation of 
God can be known and expressed re- 
flexively in post-apostolic times with- 
out a new revelation. The Church at 
a later period connaturally recognizes 
something among these writings that 
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is consonant with her nature. Thus we 
can account for the actual history of 
the canon. 

If the origin of Scripture as a book 
of the early Church is precisely the 
reason why it has God for its author, 
then the relationship between inspired 
Scripture and the magisterium be- 
comes clearer. They are not two in- 
fallible quantities which collide with 
one another arbitrarily. They are in- 
terrelated as moments of the same 
essential process. 


The Church’s book 


The infallibility of the magisterium 
of the later Church is by definition the 
unerring interpretation of Scripture, 
because it includes by definition the 
relation to the doctrine of the early 
Church. The infallible magisterium of 
the early Church is the ability to form 
Scripture. The infallible magisterium 
of the later Church is the authoritative 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

Finally, we may mention that our 
thesis renders the cast of characters 
of the inspired authors more under- 
standable. The apostles must a priori 
be considered authors of Scripture. 
sut others also may be authors of 
Holy Scripture if their writing is 
representative of the Church and a 
means of her own self-possession. We 
can thus understand why the second- 
ary occasional writings of the New 
Testament (the private letters) 
always come from the apostles. Mark 
and Luke, not having the same claim 
as the apostles to being founders, can 
be an example for the Church only in 
their more representative works. 
Naturally such a notion considers even 
lost letters of apostles inspired even 
though they were not canonical. This 
should be no more strange than the 
likely loss of individual sentences from 
the Scriptures we do have. 

Such conclusions and others seem 
to flow from our thesis. It may or 
may not be correct, but perhaps it is 
worth thinking about. 
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Biblical inspiration: a Christian rendezvous? 


Alex Jones, “Biblical Inspiration: A Christian Rendezvous?” 


Scripture, 10 (1958), 97-109. 


te Catholic does not go to the Protestant 
empty-handed; he carries a book, and for 
both of them that book is the Word of God. 
With a view toward a Christian rendez- 
vous, Alex Jones underlines the significance 
of this common admission, regarding it as 
much more important than many dividing 
differences. If even here we appear to dif- 
fer on the source and nature and effects 
of the Bible’s authority, Jones suggests 
that perhaps most of our so-called differ- 
ences are no more than variant emphases 
or even out-and-out misunderstandings of 
each other’s positions. Part of the difficulty, 
he claims, is rooted in the language that 
brought God’s Word to the West. 


Greek vs. Hebrew 

A glance back into history will make 
this clear. The rise of Protestantism co- 
incided with a return to the Biblical text; 
moreover, rejection of the Vulgate version 
dictated recourse to the original languages. 
The results were far-reaching. It is possi- 
ble to trace back to this development a 
new perception of the Hebrew mind, for 
up to this time the Semitic love for the 
concrete had been hidden, by historical ac- 
cident, under abstract Greek formulations. 
The Hebrew thinks in existential terms 
rather than in those of an essentialist phil- 
osophy. He does not think of, say, what 
God is; he thinks rather of what God does. 
So also in the New Testament. Both John 
and Paul, for example, focus their atten- 
tion on Christ’s mission, not on the analy- 
sis of his personality. 


Modern Protestant view 

For those with an exclusively biblical 
outlook, an essentialist analysis of the 
Written Word is no less unscriptural than 
an essentialist analysis of the Incarnate 
Word. Modern Protestantism confesses that 
for centuries its adherents fell into the 
trap. Nevertheless it claims, not unfairly, 
that this was a betrayal of its own nature 
and hails Barth and Brunner as its faith- 
ful exponents. It is held that Barth’s 


theology of the Word, the Word dynamic, 
efficacious, is the needed corrective for the 
intellectualist approach. 

For Barth, the Word is an event (Brun- 
ner uses the term “encounter”), a divine 
impact upon the Bible reader, not just an 
authority guaranteeing doctrine; its pri- 
mary quality is that of a vital act by which 
God in person comes to us. The Protestant 
of today is thus absolved from vindicating 
the Bible from error; for where there is 
proposition, there is neither error nor truth. 
Impact may be effective or ineffective; it 
cannot be true or false. 


The modern Catholic view 

How does this compare with the modern 
Catholic view? Here too there has been 
a revulsion, not from the principle of in- 
errancy but from abnormal preoccupation 
with it. There is a healthy movement away 
from what threatened to become an obses- 
sion, the result of an over-anxious defense. 
Catholics are now beginning to point out 
that inerrancy is not the purpose of in- 
spiraton nor its only consequence, as it 
would have been had God inspired the 
sacred books solely with the purpose of 
teaching truths. In fact the sacred writers, 
and therefore God himself, more often 
than not set out to work upon the heart 
and emotions rather than to teach truth. 

Nevertheless the Catholic cannot accept 
the suppression of the intellect in the Barth- 
ian manner. True to the basic principles 
of the Reform, Barth’s “faith” is an af- 
firmation, made in total darkness, of a 
God who cannot effectively come to men. 
In reacting from intellectualism and seek- 
ing to recover the Semitic outlook, we must 
not cut off man’s head to save his heart. 

In the attempt to define inspiration, Jones 
points up lines of divergence and agree- 
ment. All are agreed, for instance, that 
inspiration makes the Bible a unique book. 
But when we ask in what precisely this 
uniqueness consists we are answered vari- 
ously. Barth explains that the Bible is 
unique in that it is the sole God-chosen 
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occasion of his self-revelation. It is within 
this chosen sphere that the exent-of-the- 
Word occurs: the Bible is God’s Word 
only insofar as God lets it speak; it does 
not preserve God’s Word as in some con- 
tainer. 

How does the prevailing Catholic theory 
escape the charge of the Word preserved 
in the Scripture as in a container, of a 
Bible that is nothing more than a series 
of ex cathedra pronouncements? Most Cath- 
olics maintain that the Word accepts the 
limitations of human language even as he 
accepted the limitations of human flesh, 
but he reserves the right of outstripping 
the limitations by miracle in one case and 
by spiritual impact in the other. The Word 
does not cease to dwell in the written 
word; it is always the potent fringe of 
his garment. Here, too, the Word remains 
free, and virtue goes out from him only at 
his will. In this sense we can say with 
Barth that the Bible becomes the Word 
in the fullest sense when this impact-event 
takes place within this chosen sphere of 
revelation. 


Inspiration: its nature and criterion 


But even granting that inspiration makes 
the Bible a unique book, how do we recog- 
nize this uniqueness? Barth answers that 
the Bible is the witnesses, of 
prophets and apostles divinely appointed 
whose position cannot be usurped by any- 
one else. Brunner’s reply is the same; but 
pressed by fact, he adds that 
the witness of the New Testament is borne 


work of 


historical 


by men some of whom were eye-witnesses 





Participation in the liturgy 


John L. Murphy, The Mass and Liturgical Reform (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), vii. 


and also by “others who stand in temporal 
proximity to them.” Paul, for instance, did 
not see or hear the pre-Resurrection Christ, 
but experienced Christ risen and ascended. 

But why stop at Paul? The criterion is 
becoming very elastic, and Brunner is led 
to maintain that the Canon is neither 
final nor infallible, and that therefore the 
Church has the right and duty to revise it. 
He confesses, in short, the insufficiency of 
his criterion for the present accepted Canon. 
In the last recognition of the 
authority of Scripture must be, in the words 
of Barth, “a matter of 
a question of faith. 

Now this is interesting, for the Catholic 
would be the first to admit that the au- 
thority of Scripture is the object of an 
act of faith. Apostolicity of origin did in- 
deed play its part in delimiting the Canon, 
but the definition is made on the authority 
of the Word in the Church. 

Jones concludes from all this that some 
approach to a rendezvous has been made. 
On the 
retreat 


analysis, 


confession,” i.e. 


Protestant side there has been a 
the extreme fundamentalist 
interpretation; on the Catholic side, a re- 


from 


covery from undue preoccupation with in- 
if ever there was a 
Protestant princple of “private judgement” 
it is gone for good: Protestants admit that 
interpretation belongs to the Church as a 
whole. Now, matching this advance towards 
tradition on the non-Catholic side there is 
a manifest return to the Bible on the part 
of Catholics. It would be strange if we 
did not meet on the way and perhaps begin 
little better. 


errancy. Moreover, 


to understand each other a 





We should stress, of course, that intelligent participation is equally as 
important as active participation in the liturgy. We cannot, in other words, 
be satisfied when the faithful are doing many things at Mass; we must be 
sure that they also understand and appreciate what they do. 
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The inspired writer as God's instrument 


The Church teaches that God is the principal author of 

Holy Scripture. But he uses human authors as his instruments 
in the production of the sacred text. Father Smyth 
investigates the peculiar action of God on the sacred author 
which makes of him an instrument. 


“The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” Scripture, 6 (1954), 67-75. 


/ \ simple explanation of the in- 


spiration of Sacred Scripture is given 
by the Church when she teaches that 
God uses the sacred author as his 
instrument. This teaching has been 
the central theme in the doctrine of 
inspiration from the earliest fathers 
to Pope Pius XII. 

The author of the Cohortatio ad 
Graecos (c. A.D. 150) used a com- 
parison which was to become a com- 
monplace: The sacred authors “had 


only to lend themselves completely to 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, so 
that that divine quill, coming down 
from heaven, might use just men 


like a sort of musical instrument.” 
At times authors like St. Augustine, 
speaking of these “letters sent us from 
our heavenly fatherland,” point more 
specifically to the activity of the hu- 
man instrument when they say that 
God “dictated” the Scriptures. St. 
Thomas is more precise: “The Holy 
Ghost is the author, the man is the 
instrument” (Quodlibetum VII, 16). 


Basic norm 


Following the same line of thought 
and giving it his sanction, Pius XII 
in the encyclical, Divino Afflante, 
stated the basic norm for the theo- 
logical investigation of inspiration: 
“The hagiographer when writing his 
sacred book is the organon or instru- 
ment of the Holy Spirit.” Clearly, 
both in the patristic kerygma and the 
theological studium the notion of in- 
strument has been central. 


One is, therefore, astonished to 
find instrumentality treated in the 
works of recent writers on inspira- 
tion not as the key to a puzzle, but 
as a puzzle itself. In his article “In- 
spiration” in the Supplement to the 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, Father 
Courtade approaches inspiration by 
discussing God’s use of certain mate- 
rial agents to produce results beyond 
their natural power. At the moment 
that he makes them act, he elevates 
their action to a preternatural or su- 
pernatural order. The role they then 
play is exclusively instrumental. By 
means of water God healed Naaman 
the Syrian of his leprosy. By means 
of water he cleansed us from original 
sin. In these cases, the water was not 
the principal cause of the effect pro- 
duced. The motion imparted by the 
divine artisan is not mechanical nor 
local, but something that penetrates 
the very nature of the instruments. 

Courtade continues : “We come now 
to the sacred writers. Here the in- 
strument which God uses is no longer 
a thing; it is a person. And it is as a 
person that God uses him, in virtue 
of his intelligence and his free will. 
But to make a man an instrument 
in the strict sense of the word—this 
power belongs to God, and to him 
alone.” 

The question may be restated in 
traditional terms. What is the pecu- 
liar nature of the action of God on 
the sacred writer which reduces him, 
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so to speak, to an instrument? It is 
not the natural concurrence of God 
with his faculties; for otherwise God 
would be author of all books. It is not 
the supernatural concurrence of actual 
grace; otherwise papal definitions, 
written under the impulse of effica- 
cious grace, would be considered in- 
spired documents. The conclusion 
suggests itself that there must be 
a third kind of divine concurrence 
in inspiration, which is neither nat- 
ural nor supernatural in the ordinary 
sense. Courtade looks for it in the 
region of the mysterious; it is some- 
thing like the action of God on the 
waters of baptism. Such an explana- 
tion, however, does not seem to be 
in accord with ancient patristic and 
ecclesiastical tradition, which looked 
to the notion of instrumentality for 
light, not darkness. 

An easy way out would be to appeal 
to everyday life. Everyone would call 
a man the instrument of an author, 
if the man wrote what the author 
determined, under the control and in- 


spection of the author, and if the 
author signed his name to the joint 
production. 


Vatican Council 


Now God determines what the 
sacred writer sets down when he 
directs his attention infallibly to cer- 
tain ideas. He impels the sacred 
writer’s will; he watches over the 
execution; and, finally, by handing 
over the books to the Church as 
inspired, he seals them with his name 
and proclaims them as his work. This 
is, element by element, the description 
of inspiration in the Vatican Council 
and the great biblical encyclicals— 
except that the presentation of the 
books to the Church, with the revela- 
tion of their being inspired, must be 
considered as integral to the notion 
of inspiration. This explanation, how- 
ever, works from the elements of 
inspiration to describe instrumentality. 
It does not start from instrument to 
reach the notion of inspiration. 

Some writers have urged the fol- 
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lowing difficulty against applying the 
notion of instrument to the inspired 
author. Inspiration is not a straight- 
forward instance of instrumentality 
in which the action is attributed not 
to the instrument, but to the prin- 
cipal agent; just as the bench is not 
said to be the work of the saw but 
of the carpenter. But the sacred writ- 
ers are truly authors. This difficulty, 
however, is not serious. As Suarez 
remarks (In Metaphys. XVII 7), the 
principle that “the action is not at- 
tributed to the instrument” is valid 
at best of mechanical or artificial 
instruments. It does not hold good 
for rational instruments. 


A free agent 


Another difficulty brings us closer 
to the kernel of the problem. When 
the instrumental cause is a rational 
agent, his liberty must be taken into 
account. Irrational instruments are 
always moved physically by their prin- 
cipal cause. But a rational instrument, 
if his liberty is to be left intact, can 
be moved physically only by God. 
Otherwise he is moved only by moral 
influences such as command, persua- 
sion, suggestion. But in every case, 
in so far as he is free, he is himself 
the efficacious cause of his being de- 
termined to act. Now this seems to 
run counter to the notion of instru- 
ment because every instrument works 
“only in as much as it is impelled by 
the principal cause.”” How then can 
a free cause, whici: takes the initia- 
tive, be an instrumental cause? 

The answer seems to be that a 
certain independence is not contrary 
to the nature of the instrument. If 
instrumentality means that the agent 
is moved by another, then every cause 
under God would be an instrument; 
for every agent in the world is moved 
by God. But we do not ordinarily say 
that everything is an instrument in 
the hands of God. We would not say, 
for instance, that when a man sees, 
it is God who sees through him. It is 
perfectly true that every instrument 
is moved by another agent; and a 











mechanical instrument is moved ex- 
clusively by another agent. But when 
an instrument is also moved by itself, 
it does not cease thereby to be an 
instrument ; because what is lacking— 
to be moved solely by another—is not 
a property of an instrument. Nothing 
distinctive or essential to the instru- 
ment is absent when it is under some 
aspect independent. So we are invited 
to ask what is the precise essence of 
inspiration. 

Something is said to be an instru- 
ment when it is set in motion by the 
principal agent to produce an effect of 
which it is itself incapable, but which 
it now produces by virtue of a power 
lent it by a higher cause. The natural 
activity of the instrument is elevated 
to an order beyond itself. The in- 
strument exerts its own force; but 
whatever the contribution of the in- 
strument, it is not adequately propor- 
tionate to the effect. Hence Suarez’ 
formula lends itself very well to the 
discussion of inspiration: The motion 
in question does not belong to the 
instrument in its own right or for 
its own sake; it is due only to the 
principal agent. 


Nobler effect 


Since the instrument is used for 
something beyond its own scope, what 
happens to it is not for its own sake 
or perfection. We say someone has 
been “used,” “made a tool of,” when 
he has been made to exert himself 
not for his own advantage, but for 
the benefit of someone else. We may 
say, therefore, that we have an instru- 
ment at work wherever an agent is 
set in motion not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of another. The agent 
is subordinated to the effect and re- 
duced to the status of a means for 
the simple reason that it is not treated 
as an end. In such cases, the effect 
must be nobler, as the scholastic doc- 
trine requires, even where the effect 
is within the power of the agent in 
the natural order. 

A man can make money in many 
ways. But if he has been exploited to 


make money for another, the effect 
has been treated as better than the 
agent, at least in the eyes of the prin- 
cipal cause. The scholastic doctrine 
of instrumental causality, as summar- 
ized above, can obviously be applied 
to inspiration ; for this is traditionally 
and authentically a “charismatic” in- 
fluence, a grace given for the benefit 
of others. 

When then we say that the effect 
of an instrumental cause is something 
to which the instrument is of itself 
unequal, we must remember that the 
disparity or excess, so to speak, in 
the effect must be understood pri- 
marily of the order of dignity or 
value. The “plus” in the result need 
not be in the physical order. Instru- 
mentality is present, if the effect is 
in some way superior to the imme- 
diate agent. 


Obiter dicta 


This point seems to us to be most 
important for inspiration ; because, if 
an effect beyond the natural powers 
of man must be found in inspiration, 
it becomes impossible to verify instru- 
mentality. Inspiration is essentially 
the same in every line of the Bible— 
including the obiter dicta, according 
to the encyclical Divino Afflante. 
Take a standard obiter dictum, “Bring 
me the cloak which I left with Carpus 
in Troas” (2 Tim. 4:13). We shall 
ask ourselves in vain how such a 
sentence requires a mysterious eleva- 
tion of the powers of St. Paul. 

How is such a sentence nobler than 
the natural powers of St. Paul? The 
elevation of his powers by actual 
grace is not demanded. Neither would 
actual grace be enough to give inspira- 
tion; for the Church refuses to call 
books written under the influence of 
actual grace sacred and canonical. “I 
left my cloak in Troas” is not a piece 
of miraculous wisdom or a preter- 
natural feat of memory! It is obvi- 
ously something that could be said by 
anyone using his natural powers. 
Hence the comparison of inspiration 
with the waters that healed leprosy 
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seems uncalled for. Undoubtedly St. 
Paul’s intellect was illuminated by a 
preternatural impulse to form the 
judgment ; otherwise it would not be 
inspired. But the question precisely is: 
Where does this preternatural ele- 
ment enter ? 


Divine light? 

The answer commonly given is that, 
when treating accessible facts of mem- 
ory, the inspired author judges of the 
natural truth in question by means 
of a divine light. God can accord our 
understanding a vigor, a sharpness, 
a clear-sightedness of a superior kind. 
This is what he does for the sacred 
writers. Courtade cites St. Thomas 
to reinforce the statement. We doubt, 
however, that this is precisely what 
God does, or that St. Thomas can be 
cited as an authority for it. 

In what sense, then, can it be said 
that St. Paul made the judgment 
“T left my cloak in Troas” with a 
preternatural vigor, sharpness, or 
clear-sightedness ? Had he a better and 
clearer view on the subject of the 
cloak than his companions? All at- 
tempts to give sense to the judgment 
on the cloak “according to divine 
light” lead nowhere. 

As for St. Thomas, it can only be 
regretted that he is made once more 
to say something which, as far as can 
be seen, he never dreamt of. In all 
the passages so frequently cited in 
this conection St. Thomas is speak- 
ing of judgments formed not under 
the light of inspiration but under the 
light of revelation. Surely the day is 
gone when revelation and inspiration 
can be confused! Undoubtedly St. 
Thomas insists on the divine certainty 
with which the prophet judges even 
natural truths. But he is talking of 
the transmission of revelation as such, 
where the prophet has the conscious- 
ness that God is speaking to him. 

Standard scholastic treatises on 
revelation explain that there are two 
judgments in revelation, both pro- 
duced by God in the mind of the 
subject. One judgment may be repre- 
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sented as “This is so”; the second as 
“God says this to me”. And it is the 
latter that gives the mind divine cer- 
tainty. Except in the rare cases in 
which the sacred writer was conscious 
of his inspiration, the latter judgment, 
“God says this to me,” is absent in 
inspiration and hence there is no rea- 
son to say that the author judges what 
he writes with a divine certainty, “a 
preternatural vigor of mind.” 

What then is the nobler result of 
inspiration? It seems to be simply 
this: Since an agent is an instrument 
if he is impelled to action not for his 
own benefit or perfection but for the 
sake of another, the sacred writer 
becomes an instrument under any 
concursus which is given him not for 
his own sake but for the sake of the 
kingdom of God. Since he is impelled 
to write not for his private personal 
perfection but for the public common 
good, he is no longer an end but a 
means. Therefore, the result must be 
considered as higher and nobler than 
himself; the means is always of a 
lower order than the end. God uses 
him and thus elevates him to produce 
an effect which God puts first. 


Handed to the Church 


The public good was attained when 
the book was “handed to the Church 
as inspired” (Vatican Council) ; or 
to put it another way, when its in- 
spiration became known. Therefore 
the grace of inspiration, no different 
presumably from any efficacious ac- 
tual grace, was given in view of the 
subsequent revelation, to be made to 
the Church, that this grace was given. 
That is how an inspired book differs 
essentially from the solemn writings 
of a council or pope. Since no public 
revelation is given after the death of 
the last apostle, the positive help pos- 
sibly given by God for the writing 
of a solemn definition is not given 
in view of a subsequent revelation 
of its existence; there can be no more 
inspired books. 

Inspiration differs from actual 
grace by its end and object. The end 











and object of inspiration is primarily 
the public good; hence the sacred 
author is an instrument when he 
receives such a grace; his own good 
is only secondary. The end and object 
of actual grace is primarily the private 
good of the individual who receives 
it; the public good, also inevitably 
involved, is secondary. Hence the 
subject is not an instrument. 

The sacred author is, therefore, the 
instrument of an effect nobler than 
himself—the word of God—because 
he is enlightened, impelled, and as- 
sisted for the sake of something out- 
side and beyond himself, the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ. This 
public good is assured not so much 
by the content of his writings; there 


may well be as much and more in the 
definitions of the Councils. The pub- 
lic good is assured by the divine seal 
set upon them when God handed them 
to the Church as inspired and thereby 
guarante { them, as he did no ether 
books, as “useful for teaching, refut- 
ing, instruction, and correction.” 

In the actual production of the 
Scriptures there is no need to look 
for mysterious miracles of the type of 
the physical causality of the sacra- 
ments. The primary miracle of the 
books— apart from the revelation 
which they actually contain but which 
is not of the essence of inspiration— 
is the apostolic revelation that God 
gave ordinary actual grace to produce 
them. But such a revelation is not 
ordinary and will never occur again. 








Recent contributions on biblical inspiration 


David M. Stanley, S.J., ““The Concept of Biblical Inspiration,” 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
The Catholic Theological Society of America, 65-89. 


N... insights into the concept of biblical 
inspiration have been provided during the 
last decade by the studies of Pierre Benoit, 
Joseph Coppens, Karl Rahner, and Bern- 
hard Brinkmann. In a paper given at the 
convention of the Catholic Theological So- 
ciety in 1958, David M. Stanley, S.J., pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture at Regis College, 
Toronto, assessed the significant contribu- 
tions to the theology of inspiration. 

The theological thought of Pierre Benoit 
on scriptural inspiration is conditioned by 
Thomistic principles and may be character- 
ized by its emphasis upon scholastic method 
rather than upon the historical context in 
which the Bible was produced. According 
to Stanley, there are three main points in 
Benoit’s presentation of the nature of in- 
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spiration: 1) his distinction between pro- 
phetic and scriptural inspiration; 2) the 
varying effects of the charism upon the 
speculative and practical judgment of the 
human author; 3) the consequently analo- 
gous nature of scriptural inspiration. 

In reviewing Benoit’s exposition, Joseph 
Coppens, the celebrated Louvain scholar, 
takes issue with the three principles funda- 
mental to Benoit’s view of inspiration. 
Coppens questions whether Benoit’s sub- 
dividing of inspiration into purely scriptural 
and prophetic is really useful or founded 
in reality. He prefers to restrict prophetic 
inspiration to passages where there is also 
question of some revelation. As regards 
Benoit’s categories of judgment, he finds 
the terms “speculative” and “practical” 
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vague and inadequate. It is not evident that 
practical judgments never include a specu- 
lative aspect. Coppens prefers to divide 
judgments into those which are approxi- 
mative and provisory, and those which 
engage God’s authority and demand the 
reader’s assent. 

With the brilliant essay of Karl Rahner 
(see page 8), a new element is introduced 
into the recent discussion of biblical inspira- 
tion: the historical process in which the 
divine influence actually operated. Stanley 
summarizes Rahner’s thesis as follows: 
The formal, predefining act of the divine 
Will by which God founded the Church of 
the apostolic age (the Urkirche) includes 
the inspiring of Scripture as one of the 
constitutive elements of the process by 
which the Church was divinely instituted, 
The Scriptures were not merely occasioned 
by the foundation of the Church, nor were 
they a result of it. God’s authorship of 
Scripture through inspiration was an es- 
sential moment in the production of the 
Church. Thus scriptural inspiration is “sim- 
ply God’s authorship of the Church insofar 
as this has a relation to Scripture as a 
constitutive element of the Church itself.” 


Prophetic origin of Scripture 


The German theologian of St. Georgen 
in Frankfurt, Bernhard Brinkmann, asks 
two pertinent questions: 1) How did the 
Church recognize the inspired character of 
the books of Scripture? 2) Why does the 
canon of Scripture contain only a certain 
number of books, when, as Rahner admits, 
there were other inspired writings? To the 
first question Brinkmann answers that, 
since inspiration is a supernatural event, it 
can only be known through revelation. To 
the second, he says that the deciding factor 
is the prophetic origin of the sacred books. 
The New Testament books were believed 
to contain the Christian rule of faith by 
the early Church because they had orig- 
inated with the apostles who, like the Old 
Testament writers, were prophets, instru- 
ments of God. 

One important consequence of this view 
is Brinkmann’s assertion that a book could 
be written by some associate or successor 
of an apostle in the second century and be 
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accepted as canonical, provided it faithfully 
recorded apostolic revelation. Brinkmann’s 
most important contribution, in Stanley's 
opinion, is his thesis that the canon of 
Scripture is the result of the Church's in- 
fallible choice. He refuses to postulate a 
special revelation of which there is no trace 
anywhere and which is excluded by the 
history of the canon. 


Areas of further study 


Stanley concludes by indicating some 
areas of further investigation. The theo- 
logian might profitably re-investigate the 
final cause of scriptural inspiration. Why 
did God inspire the sacred writers? This 
question can be answered satisfactorily only 
by adopting a more religious view of the 
Bible than that taken by the old liberal 
critics. If it were merely a question of 
profane history, the accuracy of the au- 
thors’ statements could be checked by any 
valid historical method. If, however, the 
sacred writers are endeavoring to describe 
the irruption of the divine into human his- 
tory through the Incarnation, we find a 
new necessity for inspiration: to ensure the 
validity of that theological interpretation 
essential to the type of religious history 
contained in the Bible. 

We also need a theological investigation 
of God’s total purpose in inspiring sacred 
books. Scripture is addressed to the whole 
man in his concrete existence, not merely 
to man’s intellect. 

There are other, smaller issues to be 
settled. It would be profitable to follow up 
Rahner’s lead by investigating the media- 
torial role of the Church in the inspiration 
of Scripture. The theologian might re- 
examine the discriminating attitude of the 
Church when she was forming the scrip- 
tural canon, as Brinkmann has suggested. 
She was not concerned with selecting writ- 
ings that were simply error-free, but with 
apostolically authentic doctrine. 

The task of defining the total purpose 
of Scripture and of scriptural inspiration 
is not easy. It involves a careful and com- 
plete elaboration of biblical theology which 
has yet to be done. Still it represents an 
ideal toward which the theologian and the 
biblical scholar can work. 
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Major steps in founding the Church 


Largely because of the words of Christ in the 13th chapter 

of St. Mark’s Gospel, liberal critics since Loisy have held 
that Christ was convinced the end of the world was at hand. 
This, of course, leads to a denial of the Catholic teaching 
that in all his work on earth Christ had in view the founding 
of a Church through which his work would be continued. 
Pére Feuillet, who is noted for his brilliant exegesis of 

Mark 13, shows in the present article how other gospel passages 
clearly indicate Christ’s intention of founding a Church, 


the new people of God. 


“Les grandes étapes de la fondation de I’Bglise d’aprés les 
Evangiles Synoptiques,” Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 11 (1959), 5-21. 


a its very beginning the Chris- 
tian community has claimed with 
utter boldness to be the only true 
people of God. What justification 
does this daring claim have in the 
life and mind of Christ himself? 

Constantly Jesus referred to him- 
self as the “Son of Man”—a baffling 
title which can be understood only in 
its rich Old Testament context. In 
the Book of Daniel, the “Son of Man” 
represents not only the heavenly 
King of the future but likewise the 
saints of the Most High who partake 
in his privileges. So also Jesus as 
Messiah or Jesus as Good Shepherd 
can be fully undertood only in rela- 
tion to the messianic community of 
the Old Testament or to the flock-in- 
distress of the Books of Ezekiel and 
Isaiah. It is such aspects of Jesus’ 
life and teaching, as well as his con- 
tinuous preaching on the Kingdom 
of God, that justify the existence of 
the Church that bears his name. 

If Christ’s Church is thus inti- 
mately bound up with his total work 
of salvation, we must not consider 
the founding of this Church as any 
single act but rather as the over-all 
effect of every act in his life. Certain 
privileged events, however, stand out 


in this continuous process. Easter and 
Pentecost are, of course, the decisive 
moments when promise becomes 
reality. We wish to examine here, 
however, only three major events that 
took place before the Resurrection. 


The choice of the twelve 


Christ’s selection of twelve special 
disciples finds no precedent in the 
practice of Jewish rabbis. These 
twelve—their title, number, and func- 
tion—are peculiarly significant. The 
idea of an “apostle,” one who is 
charged with a special mission and is 
considered the representative of the 
person sending him, was certainly 
known to the Jews of Christ’s time; 
but whether Christ himself (as St. 
Luke indicates) or the later Chris- 
tian community gave the twelve this 
title is a debated question. That there 
were twelve apostles is definite, and 
the number has obvious symbolic 
reference to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. As his whole life demon- 
strates, however, Christ could not 
have intended the twelve as a sym- 
bol for the restoration of political 
power in Israel. What, then, did he 
intend ? 

We find the answer in a proper 
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understanding of the eschatological 
(i.e., pertaining to the end of time 
or of an era) oracles of the Old 
Testament, oracles which Jesus, as 
Messiah, came to fulfill. These oracles 
announce thai a new people of God 
will supplant the old, which is doomed 
to disappear. The twelve apostles are 
the nucleus of this messianic com- 
munity: their number is the same as 
the number of tribes in the old dis- 
pensation, because Christ wished, as 
was his custom, to show the con- 
tinuity of the divine design for men. 

We gain still more profound under- 
standing of the significance of the 
twelve apostles from a study of the 
Old Testament prophetic theme of the 
“remnant.” Sad witnesses of the 
constant infidelity of Israel toward 
God, the prophets with increasing 
regularity and precision threatened 
their compatriots with divine judg- 
ment: a judgment which would de- 
stroy all but a mere remnant. This 
theme appears in the First Book of 
Kings, in Amos, and frequently in 
Isaiah. A much deeper meaning of 
the theme is found in Ezekiel, in 
which the remnant is no longer 
simply the debris of the past but the 
seed for a new and more glorious 
people of God. The remnant shall 
grow to the fullness of the Messianic 
age, reaching to all peoples, victorious 
over all evil. 

The twelve apostles were just such 
a remnant. Assembled when the 
Jewish rulers and people were turning 
from Christ, these twelve were to be 
the nucleus for that small portion 
which would be spared in the general 
catastrophe of Israel. This nucleus, 
however, was to be, as the prophets 
had foretold, not merely a debris of 
the destroyed Israel but, far more 
profoundly, the group which would 
actively cooperate with Christ in 
establishing the Kingdom of God on 
earth. With this purpose in mind, 
Christ trained the twelve and sent 
them forth as his “apostles,” as sub- 
stitutes for and the prolongation of 
his own Person. 
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Peter shared in a peculiar way in 
this participation in Christ’s mission. 
At Caesarea Philippi, at the moment 
when Israel in general was turning 
from him, Christ acknowledged the 
believing twelve, represented by 
Peter, as the remnant announced by 
the prophets. Then it was that he 
promised to build a Church with 
Peter as its foundation (Matt. 16:18). 


The promise to Peter 


Most independent and liberal ex- 
egetes deny the authenticity of this 
crucial promise to Peter. Their argu- 
ment, that the passage must be in- 
authentic because it is found only in 
Matthew, has been destroyed by Cull- 
mann. As the eminent Lutheran says, 
how many other Gospel passages 
would be discarded with such a cri- 
terion! Moreover, so strong is the 
internal evidence for the authenticity 
of Matthew’s account, that the real 
question is not, Why does Matthew 
have the passage? but rather, Why 
do Mark and Luke omit it? 

Consider, first, the very word 
“Church” in Matthew. Scholarship 
has made it clear that the Hebrew 
or Aramaic equivalent of this word, 
understood in the sense of the people 
of God, is by no means an anachron- 
ism on Christ’s lips. As-we have seen, 
Christ’s whole life was directed pre- 
cisely to the establishing of such a 
people of God or Church. 

Even Bultmann, who denies the 
historicity of the entire scene at 
Caesarea, underlines the clearly Semi- 
tic character permeating the Greek 
of Matthew’s passage, a strong argu- 
ment for its primitive authenticity. 
The images, first of all, of the “build- 
ing” of a community and of a person 
who is the foundational “rock” of 
the community are frequent in Jewish 
thought and are paralleled in many 
passages of Scripture. Especially 
striking, as Cullmann notes, is a pas- 
sage in the Book of Daniel (Ch. 2) 
describing the “rock” which shall 
crush all pagan empires. From Luke 
20:17, we can see that Christ was 








obviously impressed by the image and 
idea of this passage of Daniel. 

Chapter 7 of the Book of Daniel 
gives us still more parallels to 
Matthew’s account of the promise to 
Peter. In Daniel, the saints of the 
Most High are given a share in the 
prerogatives of the Son of Man. So 
also in Matthew, immediately follow- 
ing Peter’s recognition of the mes- 
sianic prerogatives of the Son of 
Man, Christ bestows prerogatives on 
Peter and His Church. In Daniel it 
is prophesied that the Son of Man 
and the saints of the Most High, 
somehow united with him, will de- 
stroy the beasts from the sea. In 
Matthew the Son of Man prophesies 
that he and, after him, his Church 
will conquer the forces of the king- 
dom of death (conceived as a city 
with gates). 

This parallelism between Matthew 
and Daniel shows, as do many other 
passages in the Gospel, how impor- 
tant a role the Book of Daniel and the 
whole of the Old Testament revela- 
tion played in the thinking of Christ. 
It points up specifically the unity 
Christ intended between himself and 
his Church. 

Their recognition of the Messiah- 
ship of Christ sets the apostles apart 
as the faithful remnant. They have 
power to bind and loose upon earth, 
with the promise that their acts will 
be ratified in heaven. The authority 
of the heavenly Son of Man is en- 
trusted to his followers who are still 
on earth. This implies a Church con- 
tinuing Christ’s work after his de- 
parture from this world. 


The Last Supper 


For centuries theologians have been 
occupied in zealously safeguarding 
the real and sacrificial character of 
Christ’s words at the Last Supper. 
Only recently has the central position 
of the Last Supper in the founding 
of Christ’s new religion and Church 
begun to receive due recognition. 

We will here examine chiefly the 
text of Luke 22:15-20. Although 


many exegetes would remove verses 
19-20 as spurious, the best arguments 
of both external and internal criticism 
favor the authenticity of the longer 
version. One argument of internal 
criticism is particularly significant for 
our purpose. Though the double of- 
fering of the chalice in the longer 
version creates a difficulty which 
would be easily solved by simply 
excising verses 19-20, it is a far more 
satisfying solution to see the total 
passage as composed of two parallel 
sections. The first, verses 15-18, 
briefly sketches the scene of a Jewish 
paschal meal; the second, verses 
19-20, describes the Christian paschal 
meal which supplants and perfects the 
Jewish celebration. 

A word must be inserted here on 
a controversy which touches the heart 
of our argument. Many exegetes 
maintain that the Last Supper did 
not take place in the setting of a 
Jewish paschal meal. There are dif- 
ficulties, it is true, in understanding 
the time sequence of the Gospel ac- 
counts. But it must be admitted that 
all three synoptic accounts either state 
or strongly suggest that the Last 
Supper was actually a paschal meal; 
two disciples, for example, are sent 
to prepare for the Pasch—the meal 
they prepare is the Last Supper. 


Liturgical insertion 


Bultmann and others have seen a 
flagrant contradiction between Mark’s 
account of the Last Supper and its 
preceding context: though the Pasch 
is announced, in the account of the 
Supper itself, there is no indication 
that it was actually a paschal meal. 
From this supposed contradiction 
these critics conclude to the later in- 
terpolation of the Last Supper account. 

We must admit a certain rough- 
ness in the editorial work involved in 
St. Mark’s joining of the Last Supper 
account and what precedes it. A far 
better explanation of this roughness 
than interpolation, however, can be 
offered. Up to the Last Supper ac- 
count, St. Mark narrated in his usual 
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manner; for the Last Supper, how- 
ever, he simply inserted a bare and 
stereotyped passage taken from the 
early liturgy, omitting all unessential 
details. In their liturgy the early 
Christians were not interested in de- 
tailed description of the old paschal 
meal but in what Christ had done. 

For Christians of all times, how- 
ever, it is important to remember 
what Christ did in choosing a paschal 
meal as the scene for the Last Supper. 
Christ knew, as all Jews knew, that 
the Pasch was the supreme solemnity 
of the Mosaic religion, a solemnity 
which did not merely commemorate a 
distant past event but somehow 
actualized that event in the present, 
allowing the present Jew to partake 
of the divine favor which led his 
fathers out of slavery. Christ sup- 
planted this yet imperfect solemnity 
with the Eucharist, destined to be 
for all Christians a true actualization 
of and sharing in the fruits of their 
redemption. In touching thus the very 
essence of the Jewish religion, Christ 
clearly manifested his intention to 
found a new religion, a new com- 
munity—the Church. 

If anyone should be tempted to 
think that the emphasis which this 
investigation has placed on the Jewish 





Significance 


religion and the Old Testament de- 
tracts in some way from the original- 
ity of the Last Supper or the whole of 
the New Testament, let him remem- 
ber what great emphasis Christ him- 
self put on the history of salvation 
that went before him. Consider 
simply the Last Supper. When we 
recall Moses’s alliance on Sinai, what 
profound historical import we see 
Christ must have intended when he 
said, “This is my blood, of the al- 
liance.” Again, recall the frequent Old 
Testament binding of the idea of a 
new alliance with that of a messianic 
banquet. Christ’s repeated compari- 
son of the Kingdom of God to a ban- 
quet or feast gains deeper meaning 
in this context. Most important, how- 
ever, the Last Supper appears thus 
as the messianic banquet, foretold by 
the Old Testament, which assembles 
the new people of God. 

The Last Supper is the very source 
of the stability of the Church until, 
as St. Paul says, “the Lord comes.” 
Enriched, thanks to the Eucharist, 
with the perpetual presence of Jesus, 
and-united in a permanent manner to 
his life-giving passion, the Church is 
the actualization on earth of the King- 
dom of God until that day when the 
Kingdom of God above shall dawn. 


Komano Guardini, The Faith and Modern Man, trans. by Charlotte E. Forsyth, (New 


York: Pantheon Books, 1952), 124, 


The deepest significance of dogma lies not in its practical applications, 
but in its safeguarding the fullness and freedom of sacred truth. Truth, 
in itself, has no purpose, only meaning. It does not serve life, but shines 
by its own light. And the proper response to it is not a decision of the 
will to work with it, but reverence for its grandeur, and gratitude for its 


fullness of meaning. 
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RICHARD BRUCH 


The problem of the supernatural 


The relation between the natural and the supernatural is a 
problem which is central to the whole Christian economy. 


It lies at the very heart of the doctrines of nature and 
grace, of sin and redemption, of reason and revelation; tt 


is even involved in the church-state problem. Father 
Bruch gives a brief survey of recent attempts on the part of 
theologians to solve this problem. 


“Das Verhaltnis von Natur und Ubernatur nach der Auffassung 
der neueren Theologie,”’ Theologie und Glaube, 46 (1956), 81-102 


nm just the last century Scheeben 

remarked that many theologians con- 
temned the doctrine of the super- 
natural as an unimportant scholastic 
subtlety carried over from the out- 
moded schools of theology. Now his 
successor in the seminary at Cologne, 
Professor Feckes, is able to say that 
the supernatural has become the focus 
of all Christian thinking and living. 
Along with this change in attitude, 
which was due in large part to Schee- 
ben himself, there has been a definite 
change of approach to the problem of 
the supernatural. 

Before World War I, theological 
treatises repeatedly emphasized that 
there is no contradiction between na- 
ture and grace: Grace does not 
destroy nature, but perfects it. The 
natural order is the radical order ; it 
is primary ard fundamental—the pat- 
tern, so to speak, of the supernatural 
order. The vital problem in theology 
is the establishment of a harmony be- 
tween reason and faith. Although 
these statements are not false, still 
they can seem to make the natural 
the measure of the supernatural. 

The war engendered a certain dis- 
trust in the forces of nature to bring 
about by themselves any progress in 
culture and civilization. Men turned 
more and more to the supernatural as 
their only salvation. Under the lead- 


ership of St. Pius X, theologians 
realized more clearly the urgent need 
to distinguish what is Christian from 
what is purely human, what is super- 
natural from the merely natural. 


Matthias Scheeben 


In opposition to the notion that the 
order of nature was the order pri- 
marily intended by God and that 
man’s elevation to the supernatural 
was, as it were, a kind of divine after- 
thought, emphasis was increasingly 
placed on the notion represented by 
Scheeben: “‘Nature was created by 
God only that it might serve as a 
substratum and organ of the super- 
natural life.” God created nature only 
to have a place where he might share 
his own inner divine life with others. 

n 1938 Father Hugo Rahner in- 
sisted on the great importance of this 
notion in our preaching. In man there 
is not a double determination—one 
secular, the other supernatural. There 
never was nor ever will be such a 
thing as human nature pure and sim- 
ple, not even in politics or business. 

The capacity in intellectual crea- 
tures for supernatural life has been 
known since the Middle Ages as an 
obediential potency, a potency in the 
creature which can be actuated by 
God alone. The Thomist school has 
defined this potency in terms of a 
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“non-repugnance” in nature, an open- 
ness to divine operation within itself. 
The Scotists, on the other hand, have 
insisted that nature cannot simply be 
a passive substratum of grace; rather, 
it must be orientated toward grace 
and adapted to it. 


Obediential potency 

This latter opinion was strongly up- 
held by Scheeben in the last century. 
And in recent decades prominent theo- 
logians such as Anselm Stolz, Mi- 
chael Schmaus, and Karl Feckes have 
made it their own. According to 
Schmaus, this conception of obedi- 
ential potency makes it clear that 
nature suffers no violence by being 
drawn into the trinitarian life of God; 
rather nature is fulfilled. It also re- 
veals more clearly than the opposite 
opinion the relationship and inter- 
penetration of the natural and the 
supernatural in the one cosmic order 
created by God. 

The question about the nature of 
this obediential potency is intimately 
connected with the question, whether 
man has a natural desire for the im- 
mediate vision of God. For such a 
desire would mean that man has a 
natural appetite for the supernatural. 
There are passages in the writings of 
St. Thomas which make it seem that 
he himself held this view. Some 
Thomists, however, shocked by this 
interpretation of their master, have 
tried to save his “orthodoxy” by a 
fresh interpretation of the texts in 
question. 

Cajetan, for example, thought that 
St. Thomas presupposes a desire of 
seeing God that is due to supernatural 
influence. Francis Sylvester of Fer- 
rara says there is no question in 
Thomas of the desire for the beatific 
vision, but only of a desire for the 
vision of God given through natural 
theology. Bafiez dilutes this desire of 
seeing God, of which St. Thomas 
speaks, to a mere velleity. 

At any rate, the question is one of 
the most difficult in theology and has 
provoked reams of writing since the 
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beginning of the present century. 

Among the most outstanding treat- 
ments of the question is Henri de 
Lubac’s book Surnaturel, which ap- 
peared in 1946. De Lubac contends 
that St. Thomas, as well as other 
great medieval theologians, held an 
innate natural desire for the beatific 
vision. They recognized with Au- 
gustine only one possible ultimate end 
for an intellectual creature: the im- 
mediate vision of God. The possibility 
of a state of pure nature, having as 
its end an abstract knowledge of God, 
is an idea that was first introduced 
by Cajetan. It became incorporated 
into the tradition of western theology 
through its use as a polemic against 
Michael du Bay and Cornelius Jansen. 

3ut the “new system” had unfor- 
tunate consequences. The supernatural 
began to appear more as something 
accidental and extrinsic to nature, an 
accretion to the natural order. Chris- 
tianity became something of an orna- 
ment of nature. 


Henri de Lubac 


Surnaturel, however, is more than 
a study in the history of ideas. It is 
a work of positive theology which 
holds for an innate natural desire for 
the beatific vision; and although this 
desire is ineffectual, it is nevertheless 
absolute. Although such a desire 
seems to militate against the pure 
gratuity of the supernatural order, 
de Lubac points out that the very 
desire itself is a free gift of God. 
The supernatural order in its totality 
is first in the intention and will of 
God. To speak of any claim on the 
part of nature for this vision is absurd. 
When God fulfills our natural desire 
for it, he is merely fulfilling his own 
decree. 

In a later article, “Le Mystére du 
Surnaturel,” (Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, 1949), de Lubac further 
argues that the mere possibility of a 
purely natural end for human nature 
does not of itself guarantee the abso- 
lute gratuity of the order of grace. 
The supernatural must be related not 





to some other possible order, but to 
our own concrete existing nature. The 
finality of a being is not something 
external to the being itself. It is not 
interchangeable like the top of a bottle. 
To change the finality of a being is 
to affect its very nature. God did not 
first give me my existence and then 
call me to a supernatural destiny. He 
gave me nature and finality together— 
supernatural finality. 

According to de Lubac, the whole 
of tradition from Irenaeus through 
Augustine to Thomas and Bonaven- 
ture has upheld two basic truths: 1) 
Man has only one ultimate end: the 
immediate vision of God ; 2) The com- 


munication of this vision depends ab- 
solutely on the divine good pleasure. 


Karl Rahner 


In commenting on de 
views, Karl Rahner agrees that a 
relatively extrinsic notion of grace 
has found its way into modern the- 
ology. He insists that grace is not 
at all a gift to which nature can be 
indifferent. But he does not agree 
that the orientation of man to the 
vision of God is so basic to human 
nature that the latter cannot be con- 
ceived apart from it. Rahner’s view is 
as follows: 

Man was created in order to share 
in God’s own trinitarian life. Hence 
he must have a real potency for this 
supernatural gift. This potency is at 
the very core of man, the central 
existential element of man as he 
really is. 

God’s own life and love is a gift 
freely given by God to man. Man in 
turn must be able to receive this gift 
as love freely bestowed on him. Hence, 
the existential direction of man’s na- 
ture to supernatural life must itself be 
freely given by God. This supernat- 
ural existential status cannot be iden- 
tified with man’s nature; otherwise 
it could not possibly be gratuitous. 

Human nature, then, in the theo- 
logical sense must be a “remainder’ 
idea, a residual notion. It is what is 
left when we prescind from the super- 


Lubac’s 


natural existential element in man as 
he really exists. 

Hence there is in man a reality, 
“which must have a meaning and a 
capability of existing, even when the 
supernatural existential element is not 
there; otherwise this existential ele- 
ment would necessarily be demanded 
by nature itself ’ The knowledge 
of this “pure” nature is admittedly 
difficult. We have no experience of 
pure nature itself. We never experi- 
ence the purely natural dynamism of 
our spiritual nature. We live totally 
within the supernatural economy of 
grace and cannot represent “in its 
pure chemistry” our nature as it 
would be apart from its supernatural 
existential element. We cannot be 
sure, without revelation, that what we 
consider to be a purely natural desire 
for the beatific vision is not some- 
thing we discover owing to the fact 
that we are already constituted in a 
supernatural order. 


Supernatural existential 

Finally, in regard to the obedien- 
tial potency in man for the super- 
natural, Rahner says: “Man’s spir- 
itual nature must be such that it is 
open to this supernatural ‘existential 
element’ without at the same time 
implying an absolute demand for it. 
This capacity cannot be conceived 
merely as a non-repugnance. It must 
consist of some inner orientation 
which of itself does not demand ful- 
fillment. For human nature would 
have meaning without the fulfillment 
of this capacity.” 

In 1953 L. Malevez advanced the 
notion that man, taken collectively in 
the actual supernatural order, has an 
absolute desire for the supernatural. 
In the existing individual, however, 
this desire is dependent on the com- 
pletely gratuitous gift of sanctifying 
grace ; hence the desire would be only 
relatively absolute. 

Malevez accepts Rahner’s “existen- 
tial element” and indicates that it is 
not an essential element of man’s na- 
ture as such, but some principle super- 
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added to it. To the objection that any 
change in the finality of a being would 
necessarily entail a change in the na- 
ture of that being, Malevez answers 
that an ordination of a spiritual being 
to the supernatural is an extension of 
the radical potency of that being in 
the same line of finality. 

Malevez, however, emphasizes this 
point: If the absolute desire for the 
supernatural is impressed upon a na- 
ture which could be meaningful even 
without such a desire, still the dis- 
position for this desire must be situ- 
ated within nature itself. Hence the 
old problem persists: How do we 
explain this natural disposition for 
the supernatural ? 

Hans Urs von Balthasar tends to 
regard the question of a purely nat- 
ural appetite for the beatific vision as 
an illegitimate question, stemming 
from a Greek and not a Christian 
conception of nature. Like Rahner he 
derives the theological notion of hu- 
man nature'by abstracting from the 
supernatural component in our con- 
crete existence. This supernatural 
element is distinct from human nature. 
It is antecedent to sanctifying grace. 
It is not a constitutive element of 
nature, but a modality affecting its 
innermost being. 


Vital problem 


Does then human nature in its theo- 
logical sense have a desire for the 
beatific vision? Is this desire a posi- 
tive inclination or simply a non- 
repugnance? Balthasar seems rather 
to favor the idea of non-repugnance. 
For it is conceivable, he says, that 
human nature can be brought to its 
proper perfection in some way other 
than by the beatific vision. 

The whole problem is not just an 
idle game of ideas. It is something 
that vitally concerns Christian living. 
For the whole gamut of reality is 
involved in the supernatural finality 
of human nature as it actually exists. 

In summarizing these various posi- 
tions, we find that by a gradual evo- 
lution the approach to our problem 
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has become completely reversed. For- 
merly, nature was looked upon as 
primary in the intention of God; the 
approach went from the natural to 
the supernatural. Now, however, un- 
der the influence of modern existen- 
tialistic philosophy, theologians regard 
the supernatural as that order first 
intended by God; and the concept of 
nature comes to be a remainder idea. 


Intrinsic determination 


The notion of the supernatural ex- 
istential component as advanced by 
Rahner plays a special role in the 
contemporary explanation of nature 
and grace. Rahner states: 

If God gives a supernatural end 

to creation, and especially to man, 

and if this end is primary in God’s 
intention, then by that very fact 
man and the world are always and 
everywhere intrinsically different in 
their structure than they would 
have been without this end. This 
means that man is different even 
before he attains this end partially 

(by sanctifying grace) or totally 

(by the beatific vision). 

Hence, Rahner concludes, man’s 
ordination to his supernatural end 
must be some real determination in 
man himself, not just a decree in the 
will of God. To make of it a merely 
juridical or moral entity would be 
nominalism. 

It seems to me, however, that 
Rahner postulates this supernatural 
existential principle in man without 
a sufficient foundation. It is not clear 
that the call itself of man to the bea- 
tific vision must effect some real 
modification in human nature. True, 
this call does affect man in his inmost 
spiritual nature. But actual modifica- 
tion need not be brought about by 
anything in man prior to actual or 
sanctifying grace. 

In any investigation of this problem 
two fundamental truths must be kept 
in mind: 1) The absolute gratuity of 
the supernatural order necessarily 
implies that God could have created 
this same human nature without be- 





stowing on it the destiny of the bea- 
tific vision (cf. the encyclical Humani 
Generis) ; 2) The immediate vision of 
God, involving as its seed sanctifying 
grace, is not merely an external super- 
structure but the highest perfection 
of man’s being. 

Perhaps the solution to the prob- 
lem has been indicated by Malevez 
and Gutwenger. They say that, al- 
though a change in the finality of 
subhuman creatures would imply a 
change in their nature, such is not 
the case with intellectual beings. In- 
tellectual creatures are capable of pos- 
sessing God as their end in various 
ways. The possibilities would range 
from a purely abstractive knowledge 
of God to the beatific vision. In any 
case man would be a complete human 
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being. But only in the vision of God 
would the entire potentiality of his 
spirit be exhausted. 

In the present supernatural order, 
a man even without sanctifying grace 
is ordered to the supernatural; for 
“God willed that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth” (I Tim 2:4). The reality 
of this ordination is, first of all, some- 
thing in God’s will and not an essen- 
tial modification of man’s nature. But, 
since man is created in the image and 
likeness of God, he is capable of being 
ordered to the supernatural. 

In conclusion we admit that the 
problem of the relation between the 
natural and supernatural in man re- 
mains a problem and demands con- 
tinued theological research. 


The Catholic Church, of course, leaves many questions open to the discus- 
sion of theologians. She does this to the extent that matters are not absolutely 
certain. Far from jeopardizing the Church’s unity, controversies, as the 
noted English author John Henry Cardinal Newman has remarked, can 
actually pave the way for its attainment. For discussion can lead to fulles 
and deeper understanding of religious truths; when one idea strikes against 


another there may be a spark. That common saying, expressed in various 
ways and attributed to various authors, must be recalled with approval: in 
essentials, unity; in doubtful matters, liberty; in all things, charity. 
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The supernatural: immanent and transcendent 


If man has a natural desire to see God, he would seem 

to have a claim to the beatific vision as his natural 

end. Such a claim, however, would destroy the gratuity 
and transcendence of the whole order of grace. On the other 
hand, if man does not have any natural desire to see God, 
then how can the beatific vision be the consummation 


of his quest for happiness? Briefly, this is the problem of the 
supernatural with which Father Alfaro is faced in this article. 


“Trascendencia e inmanencia de lo sobrenatural,”’ Gregorianum, 38 (1957), 5-50. 


he supernatural character of the 
whole order of grace depends on the 
supernatural character of the beatific 
vision in which the life of grace cul- 
minates. Hence the fundamental prob- 
lem of the supernatural concerns the 
relation of the beatific vision to the 
intellectual creature. This vision must 
be a perfection beyond the grasp of 
human nature ; otherwise it would not 
be supernatural and transcendent. At 
the same time, it must be the one 
perfection for which human nature 
thirsts most; otherwise it could not 
bring perfect happiness to man. The 
problem, therefore, consists in the 
antinomy between the transcendence 
and immanence of the beatific vision. 

The history of theology is in a sense 
the story of attempts on the part of 
theologians to reconcile the terms of 
this apparent dilemma. In this study 
we shall present a strictly theological 
investigation of how this antinomy 
may be resolved. We shall examine 
the intellectual creature in the depths 
of his creaturehood and his intellectu- 
ality in order to discover there the 
ultimate reason which explains both 
the transcendence and immanence of 
the vision of God. 

Revelation teaches that the grace 
of Christ divinizes sinful man, making 
him God’s own son. It also teaches 
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that this sharing in divine sonship 
takes place in two stages: imper- 
fectly in this life through grace, per- 
fectly in the next in the beatific 
vision. From the very beginning the 
Church has maintained that this div- 
inization is a real being-made-divine, 
not something metaphorical. It is not 
a hollow name for something vaguely 
sublime, but a true deification of the 
sinner, consummated in the beatific 
vision—a strict mystery of faith. 


Being-made-divine 


We cannot come to any adequate 
understanding of true divinization 
without considering the created order 
of being as it is opposed to the divine 
order. In other words, to know what 
real divinization means, we must in- 
troduce the intellectual creature in as 
much as he is a creature. It is true, 
revelation does not speak of the in- 
tellectual creature as such; it speaks 
of man the sinner who is actually 
destined to the beatific vision. But it 
teaches the supreme excellence of the 
grace of Christ which gives the power 
to see God in the beatific vision and 
attributes to it the function of diviniz- 
ing man. From this it follows that the 
beatific vision belongs to an order 
beyond that which is proper to man 
as a creature. For this vision could 
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not constitute a real divinization of 
man unless it transcends the requi- 
sites of his creaturely existence. Hence 
we must say that man could exist and 
thrive as a creature even though he 
were not destined to see God. 

In drawing this conclusion we are 
stepping out of the realm of formal 
revelation into that of theological rea- 
soning. Our conclusion, however, is 
in complete accord with the teaching 
of the Church. For in his encyclical 
Humani Generis Pius XII declares 
that some theologians “undermine the 
genuine gratuity of the supernatural 
order when they claim that God can- 
not create intellectual beings without 
ordering and calling them to the bea- 
tific vision.” 


Some theological errors 


The root of all the errors which 
deny or comprofhise the transcendence 
of the supernatural has been the fail- 
ure to consider sufficiently the true 
character of man’s divinization, his 
elevation to the divine order of being. 
Baius flatly refused to admit any 
elevation or divinization of nature by 
grace. Jansen thought that the bea- 
tific vision is the only end possible 
for an intellectual creature. Ripalda 
admitted the transcendence of the 
beatific vision in the present order of 
providence. But it was probable, he 
thought, that in some other order the 
beatific vision could be natural to an 
intellectual creature. He failed to con- 
sider the fact that if the vision of 
God were natural to any creature 
whatsoever, actual or possible, it 
would belong to a creaturely order 
of being, not to the divine order itself. 
The beatific vision must transcend the 
whole created order of intelligence ; 
otherwise it cannot be truly said to 
divinize intellectual creatures. 

Sut if the beatific vision completely 
transcends the intellectual creatures 
as such, how can it be rooted in his 
natural tendency to perfection? If 
transcendent, how can it be at the 
same time immanent? On the other 
hand, if the vision of God is not some- 


how immanent, it will be something 
merely tacked on from outside like 
an ornament which does not perfect 
the internal character of its possessor. 
Here we are faced with the problem 
of the immanence of the supernatural. 

From the revealed fact that man 
is beatified by the vision of God in 
heaven, we know for certain that the 
beatific vision constitutes the highest 
perfection of the intellectual creature. 
This vision with its accompanying 
love is the most perfect operation of 
his highest faculties in regard to their 
most perfect object. Hence the intel- 
lectual creature must be somehow 
analogically related to the vision of 
God. His creaturely status has no 
claim to it; otherwise it would not be 
divinizing. Can, then, this relation to 
the vision of God be anything more 
than one of suitability, merely a fitting 
crown to his perfection ? 

In searching for a more profound 
understanding of this problem, we 
shall consider a few neglected truths 
which concern the operation of the 
created intellect and will. 


Analogical knowledge 


It is a truth acknowledged by all 
theologians that any knowledge of 
God short of the beatific vision is 
analogical. Now analogical knowledge 
is essentially imperfect because it is 
incomplete. It is a knowledge of God 
through the medium of creatures ; and 
created media can never represent 
adequately the infinity of God. But 
more important, no matter how much 
progress is made in his analogical 
knowledge of God, the creature will 
always be faced with the enigma of 
the divine, imposed by his imperfect 
way of knowing God from which he 
cannot free himself. The categories of 
created knowledge are shot through 
with potency and when applied to 
infinite being give rise to apparent 
contradictions. For analogy always 
says ts and is-not, is-this and is-not- 
that, in the same predication. Anal- 
ogy is incapable of the pure affirma- 
tion of infinite being. In affirming 
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God’s infinite justice, the intellectual 
creature seems to be compromising 
his infinite mercy, because he cannot 
clearly understand how such attributes 
are simultaneously verified in God. 
The how and why of infinite being, 
the divine essence itself, always re- 
mains hidden in the impenetrable be- 
yond. This will always be the ultimate 
mystery for the created intellect, a 
mystery it can not solve except in 
the immediate vision of the divine 
essence itself. 

If the created intelligence can never 
find perfect repose and satisfaction 
outside the beatific vision, it is equally 
evident that this vision automatically 
and necessarily brings its quest to an 
end in perfect knowledge. For beyond 
this vision there is no other truth to 
search for. Seeing God face to face 
is seeing all truth and being; it is 
the intuition of the infinite as he is 
in himself. The intellect no longer 
searches from truth to truth, piece- 
meal making its picture of God. The 
wholeness of the living Truth is cast 
into the intellect in a single coup. 

This psychic tendency toward per- 
fect knowledge of infinite being which 
can be had only in the beatific vision 
necessarily presupposes an ontological 
orientation to this vision in the very 
make-up of the intellectual creature. 
Because of his very intellectuality he 
cannot find perfect intellectual satis- 
faction except in the vision of God. 
Here in the depths of his created in- 
telligence we find an intimate affinity 
for the vision of God. 


Ontological orientation 


It is true that the intellectual crea- 
ture of itself cannot attain this vision ; 
for it transcends the native power of 
the created spirit. But the fact that 
short of this vision he cannot find 
any end to his quest for truth is a 
telling indication that the beatific vis- 
ion belongs to the intrinsic perfecti- 
bility of the intellectual creature. 

Let us now turn to an analysis of 
the created will. It is a fact guaran- 
teed by experience and agreed upon 
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by all theologians that whatever the 
will chooses must be something ap- 
prehended—truly or falsely—as good. 
The will cannot love evil in and for 
itself nor can it hate the good as good. 
This psychic determination of its 
operation necessarily presupposes in 
the ontological structure of the will 
itself an antecedent affinity for the 
good as such. Scholastic philosophy 
calls this affinity an innate appetite 
for the good in general (bonum in 
communt) which is the dynamic point 
of departure for all the operations of 
the will. 


Affinity for the Perfect Good 


This universal good, however, only 
partially determines the will. For no 
matter what concrete object is pre- 
sented to it, the will remains free to 
act or not to act; even though when 
it does act, it must choose what ap- 
pears to be good. Even the Infinite 
Good so long as it is perceived through 
the medium of creatures does not 
irresistibly attract the will. The rea- 
son for this is that analogical knowl- 
edge cannot present the goodness of 
God as it is in itself. His infinite at- 
tractiveness, positively excluding all 
possibility of evil, simply cannot be 
experienced through the medium of 
any finite good. Only when perceived 
immediately in vision does the infi- 
nite goodness exercise its irresistible 
attractiveness. Here in the vision of 
God the will is totally and immutably 
determined to love the Infinite Good. 
It cannot refuse; for in this refusal 
there would have to appear some- 
thing good. But intuitive knowledge 
precludes all error, and therefore the 
created will cannot but love the In- 
finite Good forever. 

Only in the vision of God, then, will 
there be a necessary and immutable 
fixation of the will in the possession 
of the good. Its partial determination 
to choose only what appears good 
necessarily presupposes, as we saw, 
an antecedent innate appetite for the 
good in general. A fortiori, then, the 
fact that the will can be totally and 








immutably determined only by the 
Infinite Good necessarily presupposes 
a more deeply seated appetite for the 
Infinite Good in itself. 

In fact, the will could not choose 
any good at all if it did not have this 
radical appetite for the Infinite Good 
in itself. The explanation .is this : The 
good in general (bonum in communi) 
is a thing of the mind, a conceptual- 
ization of the good found in concrete 
real beings. It is universal and unlim- 
ited, and as such does not and can- 
not exist. Hence it cannot move the 
will except in so far as it is verified 
in individual concrete reality. An ap- 
petite, however, cannot have for its 
ultimate object a good which does not 
really exist and which, therefore, is 
in itself unattainable. If then (1) the 
innate appetite for the universal good 
cannot be satisfied by any concrete, 
finite good, and if (2) the universal 
good does not exist as such and there- 
fore is absolutely unattainable, then 
the appetite for the good must radi- 
cally and ultimately aspire to the pos- 
session of the concrete Infinite Good 
in itself. Otherwise the will would not 
act at all. The appetite for the uni- 
versal good is necessarily rooted in 
the appetite for the Infinite Good in 
itself. For this reason, the natural 
appetite for the Infinite Good in itself 
would have a sufficient reason for 
its existence, even though the intel- 
lectual creature were never actually 
destined by God to possess it in the 
beatific vision. And still, it is only the 
Infinite Good possessed in the beatific 
vision that can necessarily and im- 
mutably actuate the appetite to its 
perfect satisfaction; for beyond this 
Good there is no other good to desire. 


immanent perfection 


Our analysis of the created will in 
its relation to the Infinite Good leads 
us to the same conclusion as our 
analysis of the created intellect : The 
intellectual creature cannot arrive at 
the consummation of his perfectibility 
except in the vision of God; and 
therein necessarily consists his abso- 








lutely ultimate happiness and repose. 
Hence the created spirit possesses in 
the very depths of his intellectual na- 
ture an innate connatural affinity for 
the vision of God which he does not 
have for any other object. 

The discovery of this ontological 
affinity in the intellectuality of the 
created spirit certainly sharpens the 
meaning of the immanence of the su- 
pernatural. For this innate orientation 
toward the vision of God cannot be 
dismissed as a mere non-repugnance, 
nor merely as some sort of suitability 
(convenientia). This is a special and 
singular affinity, an innate appetite 
in the created spirit for the vision of 
God as his consummate perfection 
and absolute happiness. 


Purely natural end 


And still this natural appetite for 
the vision of God does not in the least 
deny the possibility of a state of nat- 
ural happiness for an_ intellectual 
creature. In the supposition that God 
would create an intellectual creature 
without giving him the beatific vision 
as his final end, this spirit could con- 
tinue forever to know and love God 
ever more perfectly through created 
reality. His natural desire to see God 
would unfold itself within the con- 
fines of his creaturehood. This de- 
velopment of his natural dynamism 
would bring its own joy and happi- 
ness. The power continually to throw 
more light on the mystery of divine 
being would be forever a source of 
delight. Still this natural happiness 
would always be imperfect. It would 
always carry in its bosom the quest 
to know and love God more. For the 
created spirit, as St. Thomas saw so 
clearly, there can be only one perfect 
happiness, the supernatural beatific 
vision of God. 

Suppose then that God would 
create intellectual creatures in a nat- 
ural state with a natural end. In such 
an economy the natural end would 
actually be the ultimate end of these 
creatures. This truth in no way con- 
tradicts our affirmation that the per- 
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fectibility of the intellectual creature 
can be fully exploited only by the bea- 
tific vision. It only serves to bring 
out more clearly the fact that the 
intellectual creature cannot have any 
ontological exigency for the total and 
definitive fulfillment of his capacity 
for perfection. He could be destined to 
an end which is proportioned to his 
natural powers within the creaturely 
confines of analogy. Or he can be 
destined to the end which exceeds his 
natural powers, the exhaustively sat- 
isfying and immutable possession of 
all truth and goodness in the beatific 
vision of God. 


The antinomy within man 


It is no contradiction then to say 
on the one hand that the intellectual 
creature can be fully and definitively 
finalized only by the beatific vision ; 
and on the other hand, that he can be 
created and have meaning and intelli- 
gibility without being in fact destined 
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to this vision as his actual ultimate 
end. 

These two truths, however, point 
up the antinomy which lies at the 
very heart of the created spirit. His 
intellectuality gives him an innate ap- 
petite for the vision of God (imma- 
nence); at the same time the very 
law of his creaturehood leaves him 
without the native power to attain 
this vision (transcendence). 

This antinomy in the depths of the 
created spirit, creaturehood and ulti- 
mate perfectibility only by diviniza- 
tion, corresponds inversely to the 
strict mystery of the divine life which 
is exclusively proper to God and still 
communicable to the intellectual crea- 
ture. Indeed, nothing in the created 
spirit manifests his immense dignity 
more than the very immanence of the 
divine life; nothing reveals his weak- 
ness and dependence more than the 
complete transcendence of this divine 
life. 


F. J. Sheed, Theology and Sanity, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), 22. 


. there is something marvelously inviting to the mind in an Infinite 
Being of Whom we can know something, but Whom we cannot wholly 
know; in the knowledge of Whom we can grow, yet the truth of Whose 
being we can never exhaust; we shall never have to throw God away like 


a solved crossword puzzle. 
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A Protestant view of Roman Catholic power 


John C. Bennett, Christianity and Crisis, 18 (August 4, 1958), 114-116; 
(August 11, 1958), 120-123. Later published in his book, Christians and the State, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 


a chief concern of non-Catholics in their 
discussion of Church-State relations is for 
religious liberty which they see threatened 
by the growing political and cultural influ- 
ence of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. Provoking this concern, says John 
C. Bennett, Dean of the Faculty at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, 
are two controversial aspects of Roman 
Catholicism. 

One is the dogmatic intolerance in re- 
gard to elements of the natural law which 
non-Catholics do not accept. The other is 
the tension between an authoritarian, 
centralized hierarchical church, and the 
spirit of an open, pluralistic, democratic 
society. Bennett’s thesis is that while many 
of the non-Catholics’ fears and resentments 
are justified, it is a mistake to project them 
indefinitely and to allow all our thinking 
about Church-State relations to be con- 
trolled by them. 


Four characteristics 


After outlining in the first article some 
reasoned resentments and fears of non- 
Catholics, Bennett deals in the second ar- 
ticle with four characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism often neglected in American 
Protestant discussions. The first character- 
istic is the great variation of 
Catholicism from culture to culture and 
country to country. The Catholicism of 
France differs greatly from that of Spain, 
that of Western Europe from that of Latin 
America. American Catholicism has it own 
features. It has grown out of the tides of 
immigration which brought millions of Eu- 
ropeans to this country in the last century. 
Lacking a rich cultural background, Ameri- 
can Catholicism has labored under social 
and cultural handicaps which only time can 
remedy. Protestants have good reason to 
assume that, as Catholicism in this country 
matures, it will develop greater flexibility 
of mind and show greater tolerance in deal- 
ing with non-Catholics. 

But American Catholicism needs more 


Roman 


than time-engendered maturity. Two other 
things are necessary for its development. 
One is a strong competition from non- 
Catholic sources— Protestant, secularist, 
Jewish. The worst thing American Catholi- 
cism could acquire is the religious monop- 
oly to which it feels entitled. Protestants, 
Bennett urges, have the responsibility of 
confronting Catholicism with a positive 
Protestant theology. In Europe this is 
happening, but in this country theological 
interaction between Protestantism and 
Catholicism has not really begun. 


Liberal, democratic tradition 


The other factor necessary for the proper 
development of Catholicism, the presence 
of a liberal, democratic tradition, has al- 
ready greatly modified Catholic political 
attitudes. The combination of continuous 
encounter with non-Catholics and the in- 
fluence of liberal, democratic ideas has 
enabled Catholics to avoid the civil intol- 
erance that causes anxiety among Protes- 
tants. Catholic clergy and laymen in this 
country have absorbed the American dem- 
ocratic tradition. 

The second characteristic, aggressiveness, 
is the result of the sheer energy Catholics 
have extended to improve their position in 
a new country and in an alien culture. 
Only saints could avoid expressing social 
resentments as a result of the long and 
bitter history of nativist anti-Catholicism 
and the harsh experience of belonging to 
ethnic groups that suffered poverty and 
social discrimination. 

Today economic, social, and cultural op- 
portunities for Americans of many ethnic 
backgrounds are so much alike that we 
can expect to see the sociological reasons 
for Catholic aggressiveness become less im- 
portant. No one can predict what the effect 
of these changes will be, but this considera- 
tion should prevent Protestants from pro- 
jecting upon the future the indefinite 
extension of some of the tendencies they 
fear. Bennett, quoting Paul Blanshard, 
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cites the case of the Irish American Catho- 
lic of Boston (once a despised minority 
group) as an example of this aggressive- 
ness, and asks if we might not expect this 
aggressiveness to be lost when a John Ken- 
nedy rather than a James Curley becomes 
a symbol of the Irish leader in politics. 


Church-State relations 


The third fact about Catholicism that 
needs to be understood by Protestants is 
that the Catholic Church is divided on 
matters of religious liberty. There is the 
traditional position which favors the con- 
fessional Catholic state as the ideal type 
of relationship between Church and State. 
This view would limit the right of non- 
Catholic religious minorities to proselytize. 
In religiously pluralistic nations where 
Catholics are not a large majority, the 
traditional thesis makes practical conces- 
sions to non-Catholics, but never abrogates 
the abstract principle. The assurance that 
the practical realization of the traditional 
ideal is very remote offers small comfort 
to Protestants. 

There is, however, a serious attempt on 
the part of Catholics in this country and 
in Western Europe to change the principle 
as well as the practice of the Church in 
this matter. The author refers to the work 
of Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
and briefly summarizes Fr. Murray’s views 
as follows. The idea of a _ confessional 
Catholic state belongs to an earlier period 
in European history. The Church does not 
need to defend herself against democracy 
in America as she did against the democ- 
racy of the French Revolution. Nor does 
the Church need to defend herself against 
the Church-State relations of the American 
Constitution since these are not anti-clerical 
nor anti-religious. The Church in America 
has enjoyed greater freedom than in Cath- 
olic states. It is important to emphasize 
the rights of the state in its own sphere, 
the freedom of the Church from state con- 
trol, and the influence of the Catholic 
citizen upon the state. Religious freedom 
cannot be separated, and without it there 
can be no democracy. Error does not have 
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the same rights as truth, but consciences 
in error do have rights. The Church should 
not rely on the state to enforce her de- 
cisions in regard to heresy. Such a reliance 
does more harm than good to the Church. 

Bennett thinks that Fr. Murray’s propo- 
sitions fit together into a consistent social 
philosophy. As a substitute for the tradi- 
tional thesis they have made headway 
among both laity and clergy in this country. 
They correspond to views held in Europe 
and have support in the Vatican itself. 
American Protestants should realize that 
the Roman Church is not a vast machine 
designed to overturn their liberties, and 
that they have many allies in the Catholic 
Church who share their belief in religious 
liberty. 


Catholic social policy 


The fourth characteristic about Catholi- 
cism is the widespread disagreement among 
Catholics on social policy. They agree, he 
points out, that birth control is a moral 
issue, but disagree on what the state should 
do about it. They differ as to whether a 
war waged with modern weapons can be 
just. They differ profoundly on forms of 
government. The Catholic hierarchy, he 
asserts, was not helpful in the matter of 
McCarthyism, because they were deeply 
divided. Some of McCarthy’s strongest op- 
position, as well as support, came from 
Catholic sources. Finally, Protestants need 
not fear that Roman Catholics will throw 
their weight as a religious community in 
the same political direction. The danger 
decreases as Catholics move further away 
from the status of an immigrant bloc. 

These four aspects of Catholicism give 
no assurance as to the direction Catholi- 
cism may take in the next generation. They 
may release Protestants from exaggerated 
fears based on experience in this country 
alone. Protestants, urges Bennett, should 
place more emphasis upon positive elements 
of Protestant faith and doctrine and live 
with their Catholic neighbors in the hope 
that greater mutual understanding and the 
sharing of moral and political purposes 
may become possible. 
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The moment of transubstantiation 


In the early Church transubstantiation in the Mass was 
attributed not only to the words of our Lord, “This is my body; 
this is my blood,” but also to the epiclesis—the prayer 

of petition to the Holy Spirit to consecrate the species. 

The Catholic Church today teaches that transubstantiation is 
effected exclusively by the words of our Lord at the 
consecration. This divergence of doctrine about the moment of 
transubstantiation is known as the problem of the epiclesis. 
Father Smit surveys the problem in its historical context and fol- 
lowing the theory of Heinrich Schillebeeckx, O.P., offers a solution. 


“Epiclése et théologie des sacrements,”” Mélanges de Science Religieuse, 


15 (1958), 95-136. 


F centuries, in East and West alike, 
the epiclesis or invocation to the Holy 
Spirit was considered part of the 
sacramental form of the Eucharist 
without any problem ever arising. 
Thus Saint John Damascene occa- 
sioned no alarm when in the eighth 
century he first attributed consecra- 
tory power to the epiclesis; he con- 
sidered the words of our Lord, “This 
is my body; this is my blood,” as 
merely a necessary condition. Even 
during the Photian schism (858-879), 
when East and West bitterly under- 
scored every contested point, the con- 
secratory power of the epiclesis was 
not even questioned. 

Only after 1300 did scholastic the- 
ology become aware of the notable 
divergence between East and West 
concerning the moment of transub- 
stantiation. Western missionaries 
were scandalized to find in the East 
a doctrine which attributed consecra- 
tory power to the epiclesis. The 
eastern church appealed to the patris- 
tic tradition that consecration occurs 
only at the epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, 
and refused to accept the Latin teach- 
ing that the consecration is realized 
exclusively by the words of our Lord. 

In the early patristic era the 


epiclesis was understood as the whole 
Canon imploring the action of divine 
grace. St. Irenaeus calls the Canon 
an “epiclesis of God.” Origen says 
that the consecration is completed by 
the “giving of thanks and prayer.” 
In the West, Saints Ambrose, Je- 
rome, Augustine, and Gregory the 
Great concur in extending the epiclesis 
to all the prayers of the Canon. 


Trinitarian epiclesis 


According to the oldest extant 
Canons, the epiclesis was trinitarian ; 
actually a trinitarian epiclesis was also 
the basic structure of the other sacra- 
ments. And even as late as the Middle 
Ages we find in both East and West 
formulas which attribute transubstan- 
tiation to the epiclesis or invocation 
of the Trinity. 

Long accustomed to the fact that 
the eucharistic formula repeats the 
very words of Christ at the Last Sup- 
per, we are surprised perhaps to learn 
that the fathers attribute consecration 
not to these words alone but to the 
whole eucharistic prayer, in its ca- 
pacity as a trinitarian epiclesis. The 
fathers thought that our Lord at the 
Last Supper consecrated not by the 
words, “This is my body .. .,” but 
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by the blessing which preceded them. 

Indeed, as Father Schillebeeckx 
points out, scriptural exegesis alone 
is helpless to demonstrate that the 
words of our Lord are the formula of 
consecration. The Church’s relatively 
late decision that the words of Christ 
are the sole consecratory formula does 
not prove that in the earlier liturgies 
the whole Canon, as a trinitarian 
epiclesis, was not regarded as the 
form of consecration. 


Theology of the Holy Spirit 


What probably led to a special in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit for the 
consecration of the bread and wine 
and the sanctification of the faithful 
who communicated was the develop- 
ment in the East of a theology of 
the Holy Spirit. Moreover, precisely 
through this liturgical invocation the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit was ac- 
knowledged and defended against 
insurgent heresies. 

Although the New Testament does 
not mention the necessity of invoking 
the Holy Spirit, the fathers made 
use of certain texts which seemed to 
give sacramental significance to the 
epiclesis. In Heb. 9:13-14, the action 
of the Holy Spirit is compared to the 
hallowing action of fire in the Old 
Testament sacrifices. And in John, 
cc. 15-17, the Eucharist is instituted 
within the framework of the farewell 
discourse in which Jesus announces 
the activity of the Paraclete. 

The problem of the epiclesis arose 
when the oriental theologians devel- 
oped St. John Damascene’s teaching 
on the epiclesis into an extreme and 
eventually schismatic doctrine. Wish- 
ing to defend the real presence against 
any merely symbolic explanation, 
Damascene gave the word antitype 
(consecrated species) the meaning of 
prototype (unconsecrated species). In 
the liturgy of St. Basil, the word 
antitype (now understood as uncon- 
secrated species) occurs after the 
words of our Lord but before the 
epiclesis. The Greeks concluded from 
this that Damascene thought that con- 
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secration was effected by the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ; the words of 
Christ became simply a necessary con- 
dition. Here lay the basis for the later 
theory of the exclusive consecratory 
power of the epiclesis. 

The Greco-Byzantine theologian, 
Nicholas Cabasilas, and after him 
Simeon of Thessalonica, gave the in- 
itial impetus to the theory of the 
exclusive consecratory power of the 
epiclesis. Cabasilas placed the moment 
of consecration at the epiclesis. But 
his doctrine was not universally ac- 
cepted even by the Byzantines. 

At the Council of Florence, when 
the eastern fathers were asked to give 
their opinion about the epiclesis and 
eucharistic consecration, they pre- 
sented the doctrine of Damascene. But 
when asked to state explicitly the 
moment of consecration they declared 
that they taught the Latin doctrine 
of consecration “by the Lord’s words 
alone.” Convinced of the orthodoxy 
of the orientals, the council made no 
mention of this point in its definitions. 


Bone of contention 


The apparent victory of the West 
was short-lived. When the schism 
occurred in 1453, the consecratory 
formula became a bone of contention 
between East and West. In the fol- 
lowing centuries, the theory of the 
exclusive consecratory power of the 
epiclesis appeared in the official docu- 
iments of the oriental church and this 
teaching still obtains today. 

In the Latin liturgy there is no evi- 
dence of an epiclesis as a complemen- 
tary form of consecration. It would 
be inaccurate, though, to say that the 
Latin Church wholly ignored the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in tran- 
substantiation. For instance, among 
the Latin writers who recognize the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
Eucharist are Fulgentius, Isidore 
of Seville, Theodulphus of Orleans, 
Durandus of Troarn, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and Pope Benedict XIV. 

In the West, however, the eucha- 
ristic doctrine is marked by an almost 





general agreement that the words of 
our Lord form the nucleus of the 
Canon. The Latins finally came to 
attribute to these words alone the 
power of consecration. ~~ 

Scholastic theology’s strict applica- 
tion of hylemorphism to the structure 
of the sacraments played down the 
fact of a liturgical epiclesis. The Eu- 
charist was discussed in terms of 
matter and form and not, as in earlier 
ages, as the work of redemption ac- 
complished by the Trinity and par- 
ticularly by the Holy Spirit. 


Liturgical epiclesis 

The development of positive the- 
ology led theologians to an interest 
in the liturgical fact of an epiclesis. 
In the sixteenth century, Catharin and 
Cheffontaines, unwilling to restrict the 
consecration to the words of our Lord 
alone, rekindled the controversy. 
Le Brun, the man most engaged with 
the problem, said that the words of 
our Lord are the efficient cause of 
consecration, but their efficacy is 
conditioned by the epiclesis. In the 
Latin rite, since the epiclesis, Quam 
oblationem, precedes the words of our 
Lord, the mystery is realized with the 
words of our Lord. In the Oriental 
rite the epiclesis follows the words of 
our Lord, and thus the consecration 
is not effected until the epiclesis. 

What is the attitude of the Church’s 
magisterium concerning the problem 
of the epiclesis? In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Clement VI demanded that the 
Armenians correct the prayers which 
implore consecration after the words 
of our Lord. Clement XI, in 1716, 
declared in a letter to the Bishop of 
Tyre and Sidon that the words of 
our Lord alone effect the consecration. 
Similarly, Benedict XIII writes to 
the Melchites: “Not by the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, but by the 
words of consecration (the words of 
our Lord) does transubstantiation 
take place.” In 1910, St. Pius X for- 
mally repudiated Prince Maxmilian’s 
proposal that the Latins consecrate at 
the words of our Lord, and the or- 


ientals at the epiclesis in the Mass. 

Note that none of these statements 
has sufficient authority to be regarded 
as dogma. Although denying that the 
epiclesis effects consecration, these 
pronouncements do not deprive the 
epiclesis of its proper historical sig- 
nificance. The Church leaves no doubt 
that it would be contrary to Catholic 
teaching today to hold the dissidents’ 
theory of epiclesis. Still we must 
recognize and evaluate the evident 
facts of tradition as well as the dis- 
creet procedure of the Council of 
Florence. 

This brief historical survey of the 
problem leads to the conclusion that 
tradition recognizes two essential mo- 
ments in the Canon of the Mass. The 
sacrament of the Eucharist is not 
effected at one precise moment, nor 
in one single formula, but within a 
double structure: The words of our 
Lord bring Christ upon the altar, 
and the epiclesis implores that the 
Eucharist may sanctify those who 
communicate. 


Two sacramental moments 


A parallel sacramental structure is 
found in baptism and confirmation, 
where the blessing of the water and 
the chrism precede the administration 
of the sacrament. Under the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit the water and 
the chrism become instruments of sal- 
vation, capable of rendering the 
proper effect of each sacrament. This 
sanctification of the matter is a true 
sacramental moment; for in the mind 
of the fathers these blessings are of 
the essence of the sacrament. The 
recognition of these two essential mo- 
ments led the fathers to conclude that 
the sacrament was realized only with 
the completion of both liturgical mo- 
ments. So, too, in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist the epiclesis was con- 
sidered as a co-form. 

In the face of this traditional doc- 
trine assigning a double structure to 
the Eucharist, there is the teaching 
of later western theology (confirmed 
by the magisterium of the Church) 
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that the consecration is accomplished 
by the words of our Lord alone. 
Hence the dilemma: cither the fa- 
thers, in seeing two essential ele- 
ments in the Eucharist, did not have 
an exact knowledge of the sacrament ; 
or there has been an evolution in 
the sacramental rite of the Eucharist. 
Agreement among patristic sources 
eliminates the first hypothesis. We 
are forced to admit the alternative: 
There has been an evolution in the 
sacramental form of the Eucharist. 


Substance of a sacrament 


But how can this evolution be 
reconciled with Trent? Not even the 
Church has the authority to change a 
sacramental rite which would in any 
way alter the substance of the sacra- 
ment itself. 

In order to understand how the 
sacramental form of the Eucharist 
has undergone an evolution without 
prejudice to the substance of the sac- 
rament, we must analyze with Schille- 
beeckx the notion of the substance of 
a sacrament as it was understood at 
the time of Trent. Schillebeeckx’ 
theory of substance presupposes the 
fact that a sacrament is a symbolic 
act in which gestures and words are 
constitutive elements of the sacra- 
ment. A symbolic act is an operation 
of the mind which gives meaning to 
gestures and words and expresses an 
action which is properly spiritual. 

Symbolic human activity arises 
from man’s ontological situation in a 
material world. Himself a composite 
of spirit and matter, man can express 
himself only in matter; he must use 
matter to convey the spiritual. Matter 
thus charged with meaning becomes 
symbolic of the human spirit. 

In itself a symbol is an abstraction. 
The symbol exists neither before the 
activity of the spirit nor apart from 
it; it owes all its existence as a sign 
to the human spirit. In the symbolic 
act, the sign and the thing signified 
are integrated into a single reality. 

In symbolic activity gestures and 
words play an important role. They 
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exteriorize the intention of the human 
spirit ; they give this intention a form 
within matter. Thus we can distin- 
guish within every symbolic act: 1) 
the intention, elicited by the spirit 
and creating the symbol; 2) the sign 
itself, exteriorizing the intention. The 
link between these two elements (in- 
tention and sign), that which formally 
makes the gestures and words a sym- 
bol, is the signification, that is, the 
fact of signifying. 

In the sacraments this signification 
does not come from man, but from 
Christ. The human intellect of itself is 
incapable of creating this link between 
the sign and the intention of a sacra- 
ment. This requires the activity of 
faith. Only through the faith of the 
Church does the believer perceive the 
meaning of the symbol, the significa- 
tion of the sacrament. The Church 
supplies the correct understanding of 
the link between the natural gesture 
and the supernatural salvific action 
which it evokes. In the same way, 
the faith of the Church may also 
provide a solution to the problem of 
how the matter and the form are re- 
lated to the substance of a sacrament. 


Dogmatic and historical 

Schillebeeckx insists that we look 
for the substance of a sacrament in 
the signification, in that which con- 
stitutes the sacrament a sign. It is 
not a sign limited to itself, but a sign 
whose meaning is concretized in ges- 


tures and words. Schillebeeckx de- 
fines the substance 8f a sacrament, 
then, as a “sacramental signification, 
manifested by words (the form) and 
a rite determined by the Church 
(the matter) suitable to express that 
signification.” Schillebeeckx adds: 
“Thus we arrive at an important dis- 
tinction in the theology of the sacra- 
ments, which I would call on the one 
hand, the dogmatic nucleus of the 
sacraments, and on the other, their 
historical incarnation or milieu within 
which the substance of the sacraments 
is realized.” 

This distinction flows from Schille- 





beeckx’ conception of the economy of 
salvation as an historical fact within 
which is accomplished a transcendent 
mystery. Consequently, the sacra- 
mental act becomes intelligible only 
when considered under this double 
aspect: dogmatic and historical. The 
two are necessary to understand the 
total reality. 

The dogmatic moment is the un- 
changing substance of the sacraments 
—namely, their signification. In them- 
selves, the matter and form (gestures 
and words) do not belong to the 
substance of the sacraments. They 
belong to the substance only as related 
to the signification of the sacrament. 

The historical realization is a varia- 
ble factor in the sacraments. It is 
the concrete form, i.e., these words 
and these gestures within which the 
dogmatic moment has been incarnated 
throughout the centuries. They are 
contingent elements, variable accord- 
ing to time and place, and depend at 


each moment of history upon the au- 
thority of the Church whose doctrinal 
decisions preserve the traditional 
liturgical customs. 


Epiclesis not essential 


It is under the aspect of a historical 
incarnation that we consider the 
epiclesis. Understood as an invoca- 
tion which implores sanctification, the 
epiclesis is one way of expressing the 
substance of the sacrament. But since 
it is not essential to the sacrament 
to be expressed in this way, the 
epiclesis cannot be included in the 
dogmatic moment of the sacrament. 

Schillebeeckx’ distinction of a dou- 
ble moment in the sacramental struc- 
ture has released the theology of the 
sacraments from the state of petrifi- 
cation in which scholastic hylemorph- 
ism had sealed it. At the same time 
his distinction seems to have located 
the epiclesis in its rightful place as a 
sacramental phenomenon. 





Windows on the outside world 


Excerpted from Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 1956), 137-138. 


We have all come across one of those very united, self-satisfied families, 


who keep themselves to themselves, because they are shy or supercilious. It is 
not unusual to notice certain quaint habits among them, aversions or super- 
stitions, which might become serious if they were to go on fermenting in a 
closed vessel. Each one of these singularities has its particular origin. It was 
some idea which occurred to one or another of the family, and which the 
others have taken on trust. It may be a walk they took one Sunday and 
took again the next Sunday, and which then became a settled thing every 
Sunday of the year: if they should have the misfortune to miss it once, 
goodness knows what would happen. In order to repeat, to imitate, to follow 
blindly, we have only to relax; it is criticism that demands an effort. Now 
take a few hundred centuries instead of a few years; magnify enormously 
all the little foibles of a family living in isolation: you will have no difficulty 
in imagining what must have occurred in primitive societies which have 
remained self-centered and self-satisfied, instead of opening windows onto 
the outside world, of dispersing the foul vapors as they gathered about them, 
and of making a constant effort to broaden their horizon. 
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The meaning of sin 


T. Worden, “The Meaning of ‘Sin,’” Scripture, 9 (1957), 44-53. 


a Worden, the editor of Scripture, 
here presents a study of sin based largely 
on Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch, an 
encyclopedia of book-length entries on key 
words of the New Testament. 

The naive reader of the Bible is likely 
to take it for granted that the Scriptures 
use words to signify the same things he 
means when he uses these words. Sin, for 
him, is any thought, word, or deed contrary 
to the law of God. But it isn’t that simple 
in the Bible. The common definition of sin 
embodies just one meaning among many 
the word has in scriptural usage—and far 
from the most important. 

The commonest Hebrew word for sin in 
the Old Testament is hata’. Its funda- 
mental meaning is to miss the mark, to 
lose, to fail. There is no doubt that sin 
has its origin in the deliberate and con- 
scious failure to conform to God's law, 
but we must insist on the wider use of 


the term to appreciate the teaching of 
Scripture on sin. 


Guilt and suffering 


But what are some of the other terms 
and meanings? The key ones center around 
guilt and suffering. We ordinarily refer to 
guilt and suffering as the consequences of 
sin. But the Old Testament simply calls 
them sin. Grief over pain and grief over 
sin are practically identical in the Bible. 
It is particularly important for an under- 
standing of penitential practices to realize 
the close connection between guilt and 
bodily sickness. Various skin diseases were 
regarded as external signs of guilt and 
the result of sin. The pain is a punishment 
for sin, and will not be removed till sin 
is forgiven. Thus, in Chapter 13 of Leviticus 
lepers are commanded not only to take 
hygienic precautions, but also to make pro- 
pitiatory offerings and to wear penitential 
garb. 

We may approve when sinners suffer, 
but we surely balk at the idea that all 
those who suffer are necessarily sinners. 
This difficulty was in the minds of the 
apostles when they asked, “Who sinned, 
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this man or his parents, so that he should 
be born blind?” Our Lord replied, “Neither 
this man sinned nor his parents, but that 
the works of God might be shown forth in 
him” (John 9:3). 

If we take the first part of this reply 
out of its context, it would be a clear 
denial of any connection between the man’s 
blindness and sin. Worden says this inter- 
pretation would miss the whole point of 
Christ’s words. He was not at the moment 
denying the connection between the blind- 
ness and sin, but insisting on the divine 
purpose to be found in all human occur- 
rences. The purpose of the man’s blindness 
is the manifestation of God's glory. 

Compare this text with our Lord’s words 
when told of Lazarus’s sickness: “This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, in order that the Son of God may 
be glorified through it” (John 11:4). It is 
impossible to take the first clause as an 
absolute statement; for we are told that 
Lazarus died. To understand the clause, 
“Neither this man sinned nor his parents 
that he should be born blind,” as an ab- 
solute statement is equally impossible. 

In the New Testament, the word sin is 
used for three ideas: an action contrary to 
the norm laid down by God; the condition 
resulting from sinful actions, which gen- 
erally includes suffering; and the personi- 
fied power of evil. Surprisingly, sin is used 
in the first sense least frequently. More 
often it denotes a sinful state. Thus the 
Christian is dead to his sins (1 Pet. 2:24). 
St. Paul speaks of the body of sin, or flesh 
of sin (Rom. 6:6, 8:3), in which he means 
the bodily weaknesses men suffer as a 
result of sin. 


Meaning of miracles 


Our Lord’s miracles confirm the close 
connection between sinful deeds and the 
miseries which are their consequences. His 
works of healing take up a considerable 
part of the gospel text. The point of 
Christ’s works of healing is not to show 
his compassion nor even his power over 
nature, but rather to manifest his power 





over sin. The miracles of healing are a 
clear proof that he is the Messiah, whose 
victory over evil is assured. The answer 
sent to John the Baptist is that the blind 
see, the lame walk, lepers are healed. This 
association of the healing of diseases with 
the expulsion of demons is clear proof of 
our Lord’s power over evil. The Jews made 
no sharp distinction between the sick and 
the possessed, since the sickness was the 
result of the power of evil. 

This view of Christ’s works of healing 
turns one of the classical difficulties of 
apologetics into a strong point. Seizing on 
the fact that our Lord demanded faith of 
the one to be cured, the rationalists drew 
parallels with faith-healing, hallucinations, 
and hysteria. But God never, throughout 
his revelation of himself, worked won- 
ders for their own sake; they were all 
directed towards his redemptive purpose 
of saving his people from evil. 


Sin a positive reality 


‘ The New Testament speaks of sins as 
positive realities even where the sinful acts 
are part of the past. We would call these 
realities the lasting effects of sins. As a 
consequence of looking on sin as a positive 
reality, it is spoken of as a personified 
power. It lives in us, bringing sufferings 
and desire (Rom. 7:17). It is a demoniacal 
power under whose tyranny man is a slave 
(Rom. 3:9). 

It might be objected that all these ex- 
pressions of sin are simply metaphors. Sin 
is spoken of as a positive reality meta- 
phorically; it causes us physical harm and 
brings death metaphorically. Where the 
biblical word tallies with our definition of 
sin, then it must be taken literally; when 
it goes beyond our definition, it is used 
metaphorically. Worden counters, “When 
is human language not metaphorical as 
used of the truths of faith?” To define 
sin as an offense against God, is this any 
less metaphorical? To say that sin is not 
being but the privation of being is not 
any more direct and positive than these 
so-called metaphors of sin which we find 
in the Bible. 

Worden would grant that some Scripture 
passages are more metaphorical than others. 
A pure metaphor is easy to detect, because 


the reality described is elsewhere expressed 
in literal terms. The parable of the vine and 
the branches is a good example. We al- 
ready know clearly enough who “I” is, not 
to take “vine” literally. But where does 
the Bible speak of sin in a literal way? 


Biblical usage 

The Bible simply gives us what its 
authors believed concerning sin. Are we 
going to dismiss it as primitive and inade- 
quate? Or will we recognize the terms God 
saw fit to use in revealing the meaning 
of sin to us? Certainly, we can elaborate 
the philosophical notion of sin; we can dis- 
cuss it at length in ethics and bring it to 
bear on theology. But the idea of sin that 
matters is a revealed idea, a truth beyond 
the limits of our understanding. 

Worden does not decry the use of non- 
biblical terms for sin. The philosophical 
doctrine of sin as privation of being is 
valuable for those who have the training 
to appreciate it. It explains God’s causality 
in sin without making him a sinner. More- 
over, the use of modern terminology is 
necessary because we often fail to under- 
stand other biblical concepts which are 
essential ‘to the proper use of the biblical 
terminology of sin. 

For instance, if we spoke of a child’s 
illness or the sufferings of a saintly man 
as sin, people would be horrified; for there 
is no responsibility for sin in these cases. 
Yet in the Bible there is such a thing as 
corporate responsibility, whereby a family 
clan or even the whole human race shares 
responsibility for good or evil. The exam- 
ples of corporate punishment, which are 
difficult texts for the modern reader, can- 
not be dismissed as merely primitive and 
outmoded. 


Group responsibility 

The notion of individual responsibility 
began with Ezekiel. But in saying that the 
children’s teeth will no longer be set on 
edge by the sour grapes their fathers ate, 
Ezekiel did not remove the principle of 
corporate responsibility from God’s scheme 
completely. Anyone who realizes the funda- 
mental importance of St. Paul’s teaching 
on the Mystical Body will not dismiss 


corporate responsibility as just an Old 
Testament idea. 
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An exaggerated individualism causes 
great difficulty in the theology of sin and 
penance. Our division of man into body 
and soul likewise makes it hard for us to 
understand the biblical doctrine of sin in 
all its fulness. We insist so much on sin 
being an affair of the soul (mortal sin, 
for instance, causing the “death of the 
soul”) that bodily sickness and physical 
death become no more than images of sin 
and its effects. Yet the total view of sin 
which includes spiritual and physical evils 
seems unreal, because the forgiveness of 
sin fails to remove physical evils. The 
difficulty, according to Worden, is a part 
of the Christian paradox: We are re- 
deemed, and yet we must work out our 
salvation in fear and trembling. 

Actually, we retain the substance of the 
biblical teaching which lies behind the 
Bible’s use of the word sin in our expres- 
sion “original sin.” But the modern defi- 
nition of sin is inadequate to explain how 


the effects of original sin are sin. We do 
not call a child’s sickness sin; we regard it 
as an effect of original sin. In biblical 
thought, however, every evil comes under 
the all-embracing term “sin,” even the 
evils to be found in material creation, since 
it too awaits its redemption (Rom. 8 :19ff.). 


Remission of sin 


The remission of sin means, finally, the 
taking away of all evil. A sharp division 
between spiritual and material good is as 
alien to the Bible as a sharp distinction 
between spiritual and physical evil. To 
make such a division is to obscure the full 
import of the Messianic hope and our 
Lord’s fulfillment of it. Scripture scholars 
now see in a new light the Old Testament 
prophecies of blessings to come. Formerly 
they were glibly dismissed as materialistic: 
Christ was to be no worldly Messiah. But 
now Israel’s Messianic hope is recognized 
as true and inspired by God. 


The New Testament and modern man 
Joseph A. Fitzmeyer, S.J., “The Book of Books,”” The Commonweal, 69 (1958), 255. 


In German Protestant theological circles today, there is much talk of the 
need to “demythologize” the New Testament for modern man. But there 
is not so much need to demythologize the New Testament as there is to 
“re-mythologize” the mind of modern man, so that he can understand the 
New Testament. In other words, he must try to find out what the divine 
message meant to the human writer used by God and to his contemporaries. 
For, as we read in the Imitation of Christ, “all Scripture should be read in 
the spirit in which it was written.” 
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The remission of sins 


THOMAS WORDEN 


It was by a slow process that the Holy Spirit taught the 
early Church that Christ had given her the power to forgive 
sins committed after baptism. And strangely, this 

teaching came not so much through the New Testament as 


through the Old. 


Scripture, 9 (1957), 65-79; 115-127. 


1 we were to ask a Catholic how sins 
are forgiven, he would probably say, 
“In confession, of course!” He prefers 
to speak of “confession” rather than 
“the sacrament of penance.” Confes- 
sion is more essential to the sacrament 
and it looms larger in his thinking 
about it; only after he confesses his 
sins (the difficult part) and after the 
priest has forgiven them, does he per- 
form his penance. Moreover, most of 
what a Catholic knows about this 
sacrament he has learned as an an- 
swer to the catechism question: Why 
do we confess our sins to the priest? 


Why confess our sins? 


The Council of Trent tells us that 
our Lord appointed the apostles to be 
judges. A judge must know what has 
happened before he can pass judg- 
ment on an act; therefore, to benefit 
by the juridical power of the succes- 
sors to the apostles, we must confess 
our sins to them. The juridical nature 
of the apostolic authority can be seen 
from Scripture. “Receive the Holy 
Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive 
they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain they are re- 
tained” (John 20:23); “. . . thou art 
Peter...” (Matt. 16:18); and“... 
whatever vou bind on earth. . .” 
(Matt. 18:18). 

Hence, it may be surprising to find 
that the fathers of the Church during 
the first three centuries do not refer 
to these texts when dealing with the 


question of forgiveness of sins com- 
mitted after baptism. This would not 
be of particular significance if it were 
not for the fact that, precisely during 
these first three centuries, one of the 
most crucial questions in the Church 
was whether there was any forgive- 
ness of sins for the baptized. In such 
circumstances it does seem worthy of 
note that those who rightly main- 
tained the possibility of forgiveness 
of sins after baptism did not have re- 
course to the text from John. The 
fathers do understand this text as 
conferring a juridical power ; but this 
power, they thought, was used to for- 
give sins in baptism. 

At the time of our Lord, the Jews 
were eagerly looking forward to the 
coming of the Messiah. Persecution 
had increased their longing for the 
One “unstained by sin” (Ps. Sol. 
17:41). In the Messianic kingdom, 
“They will sin no more, neither will 
they be chastised all the days of their 
life. . .” (Hen. 5:8). 


Through Christ 


The New Testament proclaims that 
Jesus is the Messiah—the friend of 
sinners and the conqueror of sin. “I 
did not come to call the just but sin- 


ners” (Matt. 9:13). Pointing to 
Jesus, the Baptist exclaimed : “Behold 
the Lamb of God, who is taking away 
the sin of the world” (John 1:29). 
The blind, the lame, and lepers were 
cured ; these miracles proved Christ’s 
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power to remit sin, with which sick- 
ness was so closely connected. From 
the beginning the apostles taught that 
through Jesus, established as ruler 
and savior, God gives repentance and 
remission of sins to Israel (Acts 2, 
3, 3, etc). 

But it is St. Paul’s doctrine of for- 
giveness of sins through Christ that 
is particularly significant. Paul insists 
on the link between sin and death, 
that crowning evil which sums up the 
sickness and miseries which sinful 
man must endure. Because all men 
since Adam have died, we know that 
sin has ruled constantly. God had 
promised life to those who do his 
will; death was the lot of those who 
abandoned his will. But even after 
God’s will was made known in the 
Law, men failed to conquer sin. Sin 
clung somehow even to the just man; 
for Abraham himself died. 


Sin and death 


Here was the mystery: One man’s 
sin brought death to all. And after 
the Mosaic Law was given, men 
knew that their own actions were 
sinful, deserving death. Prone as 
they were to act against God’s will, 
they no longer regarded death as 
mysterious ; it was the inevitable re- 
ward of their iniquity. Sin made use 
of God’s Law to show its power, to 
exact a conscious service. In spite of 
his struggle, man still sinned, and 
sinning, he died. “In truth, I do not 
understand what I do; I do not do 
what I wish, but do what I hate” 
(Rom. 7:16). “Wretched man that I 
am. Who will free me from this body 
which vows me to death?” (Rom. 
7:24). 

The sad fact was already emerging 
in the early Church that even those 
who had died to sin in baptism could 
sin again. Here was the great Chris- 
tian paradox: In spite of Christ’s vic- 
tory over death, the Christian is still 
in danger of death. 

What then can “death” mean for 
St. Paul? Death is the final destruc- 
tion of man, body and soul together. 
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It extends to all the human miseries 
and afflictions of life, which are a 
foretaste of death. It is not merely 
the end of physical existence on earth. 
Death, as St. Paul speaks of it, is 
death as understood by the Jew, be- 
fore it was destroyed by Christ. It is 
the Old Testament idea of death as 
the final separation from God. 

In Christ, God, as it were, beat 
sin at its own game. For sin was given 
every chance with Christ. Although 
sinless, Christ took flesh, suffered 
hunger and fatigue, was crucified. 
Death seemed to have won the contest. 
But Christ rose from the dead !—‘“O 


‘death, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. 


15:55). What better proof for us that 
sin had been conquered and death 
destroyed ? 

But how could men share in the vic- 
tory? They had shared in Adam’s de- 
feat by sharing in his nature, by being 
in a real sense so many Adams. To 
share in Christ’s victory, then, men 
must become so many Christs. 

It is the constant teaching of St. 
Paul that through baptism we become 
part of the Body of Christ, and there- 
by die to sin. And when St. Peter had 
finished the first apostolic preaching 
of the gospel, his hearers had asked 
what they must do. He replied: “Re- 
pent and let each of you be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of your sins” (Acts 2:38). 


Remission through baptism 


The remission of sins, therefore, 
comes essentially and primarily 
through the sacrament of baptism. 
The emphasis of the New Testament 
is naturally upon the final break with 
sin through baptism. The possibility 
of Christians falling back into sin was 
less explicitly considered. But it was 
never denied or ignored in the New 
Testament. Yet we may ask why the 
Church, when faced later on with the 
problem of the lapsed Christians, 
found any difficulty in solving it. 
Many would consider the teaching of 
St. Paul to be quite clear, not only 
on the possibility of the forgiveness 








of sin committed after baptism, but 
also on the precise way in which this 
remission is to be accomplished. 

Actually, St. Paul doesn’t treat the 
subject very completely. In 2 Thes. 
3:14, the Christians are told to re- 
prove, as brothers, those disobeying 
Paul’s instructions. Paul speaks else- 
where of forgiving one whom they 
have punished sufficiently (2 Cor. 
2:5-11). But are these offenses true 
“sins”? And how were the offenders 
to be readmitted into the Body of 
Christ? In 2 Cor. 12:21, Paul sus- 
pects that his presence in Corinth 
would grieve many unrepentant sin- 
ners. Paul seems to recognize not 
only the possibility of grievous sin, 
but also its forgiveness. He does not 
mention, however, the means of secur- 
ing forgiveness. 

In dealing with the case of incest 
(1 Cor. 5:1-5), Paul rebukes the 
church at Corinth for letting such a 
man remain one of its number. They 
should call a meeting and, with Paul 
present in spirit, hand over the of- 
fender to Satan “for the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved on the day of the Lord.” 

The common interpretation of this 
difficult text is that “destruction of 
the flesh” means a punishment which 
would last for a time but would leave 
the sinner an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation with the Church. But Paul 
here seems entirely concerned with 
preserving the community from cor- 
ruption. Moreover, it is part of Paul’s 
general teaching that the body, in so 
far as it is weak and corruptible, is 
“flesh” ; and the incorruptible aspect 
of the body is “spirit.” Hence “flesh” 
and “spirit” might well refer to the 
corruptible and incorruptible aspects 
of the Body of Christ. Paul then is 
here preoccupied with the community 
rather than the individual sinner, 
with preserving the community from 
corruption through contact with a 
sinful member. If this interpretation 
is correct, we are deprived of the 
clearest example in the New Testa- 


ment of how the sinful Christian is 
to be saved from the effects of his sin. 

How then should sinners, separated 
from the Body of Christ, be washed 
and sanctified again? Baptism could 
not be repeated; was the mercy of 
God to be frustrated by sin? 


The Old Testament 


Faced with this dilemma, the early 
Church found clear guidance in the 
Old Testament. There we read of 
God’s chosen people falling into sin, 
turning away from God, and suffer- 
ing the consequences. And yet Yah- 
weh repeatedly forgave them. The 
sinful Israelite and Christian were 
much alike; both were members of 
God’s chosen people who had fallen. 

Surely the new Israelites could ex- 
pect the same mercy of God. But 
how did the Jews draw upon God’s 
mercy? They had acknowledged their 
sinfulness and carried out penitential 
practices. The sinful Christian, then, 
must turn back and be converted in 
the manner of the Israelites. “Be con- 
verted” became synonymous with “Do 
penance.” 

The theological meaning of peni- 
tential practices is not easily shown. 
Let us briefly examine the Old Testa- 
ment practices, keeping in mind the 
biblical concept of sin, which under- 
lies the theology of penitence. 


Penitential practices 


In Scripture there is no sharp dis- 
tinction betwen material and spiritual 
evils. This fact was implied in two 
basic articles of faith. (1) God created 
all things and he made them good. 
(2) Yahweh was the one and the all- 
powerful God with nothing beyond 
his control. How was it then that 
poverty, disease, war, famine, 
drought, and death flourished ? 

The Israelites, ignorant of the sub- 
tleties of Greek philosophy, had an 
answer: These evils, in the hand of 
God, must be under his control. 
They could only be the just punish- 
ment of sin, the result and external 
proof of sin. Fasting, sackcloth, ashes, 
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tears—these were adopted by the 
Israelites when turning to God for 
relief from any distress. But the dis- 
tress itself, whatever it was, was the 
result of sin. In humbly turning to 
God, therefore, they were seeking for- 
giveness for their sins. 

For example, when King Achab 
heard that Naboth had been murdered 
in his name, he “rent his garments, 
put on sackcloth even next his skin, 
fasted, slept in sackcloth, and walked 
slowly” (3 Kings 21:27). The mur- 
der itself had not reduced him to act 
this way. He could have lived as be- 
fore; and onlookers would have said, 
“No evil has befallen him.” 

But Achab knew better. By his sin, 
evil indeed had seized him. So he 
acknowledged it as best he could be- 
fore God and his people. Not only was 
God moved to pity, but here was an 
opportunity for God to show publicly 
his power and his mercy. “Because 
he has humiliated himself before me, 
I will bring no evil [upon his house] 
during his time” (v. 29). 

Many other examples show this 
same mentality. The Jews did not 
think that this suffering “satisfied” 
or “placated God,” or that penance 
balanced somehow the scales of jus- 
tice. Famine and war and other evils 
were simply God’s just punishment 
of their sins. Appealing not to God’s 
justice but to his fidelity, his good- 
ness, and compassion, the Jews sin- 
cerely admitted and repented of their 
sins. Yahweh would forgive them by 
removing the drought or plague that 
afflicted them. 

Were these penitential practices 
mere “play-acting”? No, though the 
prophets had to warn the people 
against such mockery. Penances were 
the outward sign of their real wretch- 
edness and repentance. 

The Jews, a civilized people, did 
not ignore nor neglect natural means ; 
they saw the close connection between 
hunger and drought, between poverty 
and war. Yet God himself had also 
taught them that all evils had one 
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ultimate cause—sin. But is not ex- 
ternal penance an all too human man- 
ner of dealing with God? Are these 
penitential practices necessary to win 
God’s compassion? God knows our 
needs. Why dramatize them? 

The reason is this: As the Israel- 
ites clearly realized, God can be 
known only through his works. They 
understood the importance of every 
scrap of visible, tangible evidence of 
his merciful aid. The purpose of their 
penitential practices was not only to 
move God to pity, though this was 
legitimate. To put it bluntly, these 
actions were intended fundamentally 
to make the setting of evil all the more 
somber, so that God’s rescue might 
stand out more clearly and convinc- 
ingly. After all, external religion is 
necessarily a divine pedagogy. 

The Israelites themselves clearly 
realized this purpose of penance. 
Their prayers began, not with cries 
for mercy, but with hymns of praise 
of God’s past deeds. They began by 
recounting God’s greatness and con- 
tinued by lamenting their own wretch- 
edness; and they often ended with a 
promise: to confess God’s greatness 
all the more in the future, if he again 
hears them. They would have one 
further example of his love to retell. 

Penitential practices, therefore, 
were nothing complete in themselves. 
They were a means to an end which 
seems twofold: (1) the forgiveness 
of sin and the glory of God (which in 
reality are the same thing) ; and (2) 
the striking and clear manifestation 
of the glory of God in the forgiveness 
of sin. 


The sacrament of penance 


Penitential practices kept this same 
meaning when they were adopted by 
the early Church as the means for 
using the power given her by Christ 
to forgive sins. The essential task of 
the Church is to give and increase the 
life of Christ. Sinners, having lost 
that life, are offered it a second time, 
provided they ask for it as penitents. 











A leg broken last week obviously 
is still “broken” today; the man has 
a broken leg. So adultery committed 
last week has its evil effects on the 
sinner right now. But the presence of 
sin is not so obvious. It is necessary 
to adopt signs of its presence, if God’s 
healing mercy is to be made plain 
for all to see and his glory increased. 

In the penitential actions of Chris- 
tians we see the same two motives 
which are found in the Old Testa- 
ment. Tertullian speaks of the first: 
“. . . a discipline for man’s prostra- 
tion and humiliation, enjoining a de- 
meanor calculated to move mercy.” 
Origen mentions the second: the edi- 
fication of others when a sinner con- 
fesses before the whole Church. The 
sinner was in plain sight at the door 
of the church; the bishop readmitted 
the sinner to the Church and to the 
Lord’s Table. Thus God’s mercy was 
made manifest to all. 


Bind and loose 


Both by excluding from and read- 
mitting to the life of the Church, the 
bishop exercised the apostolic power 
given by Christ when He said: 
“Whatever you may bind upon earth 
will be bound in heaven .. .” (Matt. 
18:18). The meaning of “to bind and 
loose,” in this text, very close to that 
spoken to Peter alone in Matthew 
16:19, has caused difficulty. Does it 
involve teaching authority (deciding 
the doctrine and moral conduct to be 
allowed in the kingdom) or juridical 
power (expelling from and readmit- 
ting to the community) ? The direct 
meaning is, indeed, that Peter and the 
rest of the apostles are given author- 
ity to decide on doctrine and moral 
conduct permitted or forbidden in 
God’s kingdom. But in practice, it 
must also include the authority to 
exclude from and readmit to that 
kingdom. 

Such is the interpretation given to 
this text from the time of Tertullian 
and Origen. Juridical power must not 
be considered as alien to the original 
context, but is rather an important 





part of the full doctrinal authority 
given to the apostles by Christ. Devi- 
ation from belief and later reaccept- 
ance must be made visible, for the 
kingdom of God is a visible com- 
munity. The expulsion from the 
Church and the later readmission of 
the penitent sinner is the sacramental 
rite whereby sins are forgiven. 


More than disciplinary 


The drama of penitential practice 
is not simply a disciplinary measure. 
As with the Israelite penitents, the 
sinner’s garb and exclusion from the 
Eucharist pictured his real state in 
relation to God. The bishop told sin- 
ners: “Thus you are, today, driven 
from your holy mother the Church, 
on account of your sins and your 
crimes, as Adam the first man was 
driven from paradise on account of 
his sin” (Pontificale Romanum). Rec- 
onciliation underlined God’s mercy. 

The sacrament of penance today 
appears different externally; the 
reasons for the change in the rite can 
be found in liturgical history. The 
theological significance of the sacra- 
ment, more clearly expressed in an- 
cient practice, remains the same. 

Today we call the sacrament “con- 
fession,” not “penance.” Telling our 
sins to the priest is today the peni- 
tential practice demanded by the 
Church. By the humiliating admis- 
sion that sin has entered his life, the 
sinner both moves God to mercy and 
displays his miserable state to the 
Church. This confession of sins, in 
spite of the secrecy of the confes- 
sional, still remains essentially public 
before the Church; for the confessor 
is the Church’s officially appointed 
witness. But more important, he is 
the official representative of the apos- 
tles in the sinner’s reconciliation. 
Thus confession of one’s sins is still 
a public humiliation. 

The drama is complete when the 
sinner’s sickness is changed into 
health as God’s mercy appears and 
the sinner is once more united to the 
faithful at the reception of the Holy 
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Eucharist. A sure theological instinct 
joins confession and Communion in 
the minds of the faithful. The Euchar- 
ist is the supreme proof that we are 
members of the Body of Christ. 

The remission of sins, therefore, 
received fundamentally through union 
with Christ, is in practice granted 
through two sacraments. Baptism ad- 
mits catechumens to membership in 
the Body of Christ. Penance readmits 


entire story was beautifully told at 
the reconciliation of penitents which 
took place shortly before the baptism 
of catechumens at the Paschal Vigil: 
“Our number grows through those 
to be reborn; we increase through 
those who have returned. There is 
washing with water; there is washing 
with tears. From the first there is 
joy at the receiving of those called; 
from the second there is gladness at 


the sinner to the Body of Christ. This the absolution of the penitent.” 


Footnote to scriptural argument 


J. T. Forestell, C.S.B., “The Limitation of Inerrancy,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
20 (January, 1958), 17-18. 


If, then, the criterion of inerrancy lies in the intention of the sacred author 
and not in the material content of his text, we are faced with a serious lack 
of certitude concerning the truth of Sacred Scripture. Many years ago Fr. La- 
grange agreed with Christian Pesch in the following assertion: In order to 
elicit an act of faith in something because it is contained in Sacred Scripture, 
we must be sure, first, that the text is that of the sacred author; secondly, 
that its meaning is perfectly clear; and thirdly, we must be certain of what 
God wished to affirm by these words of His thought. And Fr. Lagrange 
asked if this third condition was ever fulfilled without a declaration of the 
Church. In spite of the doctrine of inspiration and inerrancy, exegesis shares 
the incertitude of al! historical disciplines, except in those matters which the 
Church, the guardian and only authentic interpreter of Sacred Scripture, has 
determined. Her domain, of course, is limited to matters of faith and morals 
and those natural and historical truths necessarily related to faith and morals. 
The Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu (EB 565) has left the exegete free 
in other domains, not to suggest that the sacred writer has erred, but to 
discuss what his real intention was. 
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Principles of maturity 


ALBERT PLE, O.P. 


Can there be such a thing as a theology of maturity? Father 
Plé believes that the writings of St. Thomas provide the 
genetic principles of affective maturity, the integrated 

activity of the sensitive and rational appetites. The 
co-ordinated affectivity of the senses and the spirit 

leads to a more perfect human activity under the transforming 


power of divine grace. 


“La maturité affective,” 


t study of the processes, stages, 
and criteria of affective maturity has 
yet to win the attention of theologians. 
Moral theology limits itself to the 
problems of moral conscience and the 
observance of the law, giving little 
attention to the growth of the Chris- 
tian life. Ascetical and mystical the- 
ology presuppose the acquirement of 
the more fundamental state of moral 


and affective maturity. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa 
Theologiae provides certain dynamic 
and genetic principles for a theology 
of maturity. For St. Thomas, morality 
on the essential level is an imitation 
of the divine life and on the existen- 


tial level a movement toward God. 
This imitation and this movement are 
the effects of human activity in which 
man exercises specifically human qual- 
ities: intelligence, will, and freedom. 
Man has within himself the power 
to achieve a goal which is known and 
loved as such. There is a becoming, 
a progress, and a movement from 
potency to act. By their very exercise 
human powers develop simultaneously 
an inner force and an ability to adapt 
to reality, to turn toward a goal. 
Then what is affective maturity? 
Some philosophy manuals treat only 
one type of affectivity, that of emotion, 
feeling, or passion. Less emphasis is 
given to an intellectual experience of 
pleasure, love, and hate. Reason is a 
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cold light without love and affection. 

But the fact is that the spirit is at 
the same time light and warmth. St. 
Thomas distinguishes two types of 
affectivity which correspond to two 
types of knowledge: sensitive and in- 
tellectual. Sense knowledge creates in 
us an emotional affective life. Intel- 
lectual knowledge awakens an appetite 
of another order, a rational affective 
life. We use the same words—love, 
pleasure, desire—when speaking of 
both types of affection, although the 
words express somewhat different 
realities. 


Integrated activity 


Human affection then embraces 
both the sensitive and the intellectual 
appetites. Affective maturity will be 
measured according to the degree that 
these two appetites operate as an in- 
tegrated whole. In other words, for 
the theologian affective maturity is 
nothing else but moral maturity. 

In effect, virtue consists in a spe- 
cifically human development of the 
affections, for the virtues are but a 
strengthening of our power to love. 
Justice determines the will to love 
one’s neighbor as befits a man; 
charity and hope, as befits a man 
filled with the grace of God. Temper- 
ance directs the passions of concupis- 
cence to what is properly human. The 
irascible passions become properly 
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human when perfected by fortitude. 
Prudence, as a virtue of the practical 
intellect, furnishes the well-directed 
appetite the means of obtaining its 
ends. Prudence is intelligence at the 
service of love. 


Spiritual affection 


The principal type of affectivity is 
obviously the spiritual; for the most 
specifically human acts are those 
where intelligence and will play their 
full part. A human act, in which a 
man pursues a goal which he knows 
and loves as such, is first of all a 
free act. But whenever the will acts 
at variance with the rational good, it 
loses all or at least part of its liberty. 
When a man follows the inclinations 
of passion or disordered habits, or 
when he refrains from evil merely out 
of fear of the law, he acts slavishly. 
But he acts freely even when he will- 
ingly follows the sensitive or intellec- 
tual desire of a false good. In other 
words, his choices are mature to the 
extent that they are inner-directed 
and free. 

Since a human act is also an intel- 
ligent act, affective maturity will cor- 
respond to the degree of its rationality. 
The moral act is intelligent because 
the rational appetite tends toward an 
object which is known by the intellect. 
The knowledge which precedes the 
operation of the appetite is both sci- 
ence and wisdom. It is science because 
it sees things as they exist in reality 
from which it abstracts universal laws 
and essences. It is a wisdom, for it 
accurately applies the general prin- 
ciples of human conduct to the con- 
crete human situation. Hence the 
rational appetite is objective, uni- 
versal, and efficacious. 

Since spiritual affection shares all 
the qualities of intelligence, it pos- 
sesses the noblest powers of love. In 
the language of the psychoanalyst we 
might say that it is oblative. St. 
Thomas calls it ecstatic, placing man 
in direct contact with the reality of 
the persons or things he loves. 

St. Thomas calls the rational good 
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(bonum honestum) a good loved for 
itself, not for its utility or the pleas- 
ure which it brings. The rational 
good is also a source of pleasure and 
utility, but it is not loved principally 
for these advantages. But this in no 
way suppresses the joy which results 
from such a love. Here we might 
adapt a Freudian idea and say that 
the principle of pleasure yields to the 
principle of reality. What is loved is 
reality, the principal and terminal goal 
of the movement of spiritual affec- 
tivity. The resultant joy is an ac- 
companying effect ; it is morally good 
because related to reality which is 
morally good and whose possession 
gives joy. It is otherwise with sensi- 
tive affection which operates prin- 
cipally for pleasure. 

Hence our attitude toward pleasure 
is a reliable criterion of moral ma- 
turity. If pleasure is the principal goal 
we seek, we act on the level of sensi- 
tive affectivity. Sin arises when spir- 
itual affectivity puts itself at the 
service of pleasure and makes it its 
own goal. On the other hand, if 
pleasure is the effect of a love for 
reality itself, then spiritual affectivity 
is at work; and we can be sure that 
we are on the track leading to full 
moral maturity. 

Even though spiritual affectivity 
holds the primacy in human emotional 
life, moral maturity requires also a 
corresponding development of sensi- 
tive affection. 


Sensitive affection 


It is hardly necessary to remind 
ourselves that the passions are not 
necessarily evil. They are evil only 
when given free rein. They are good 
when they are integrated within the 
human person whose will is directed 
toward the true good. In this way 
sensitive affection becomes reasonable 
and plays an indispensable role in the 
love of the rational good. It shares 
in the freedom of the spirit, escapes 
from instinctive determinism, and 
gives man a freedom to engage him- 
self with multiple and varied objects. 








This control of reason (St. Thomas 
uses the word imperium) must not be 
violent. When the passions suffer 
violence because the will imposes its 
law, there results, says St. Thomas, 
difficulty and sadness. Rational con- 
trol of the passions is not despotic 
but directive. It is a control exercised 
within the passions, giving them a 
kind of a new nature so that they act 
with ease and joy under the direction 
of reason. Such a disposition, solidly 
implanted, is what St. Thomas means 
by virtue. The will cannot intensely 
embrace any object without arousing 
passion in the sensitive appetite. Pas- 
sion reveals a greater intensity in the 
will act and therefore a greater moral 
goodness. The more perfect the virtue, 
the greater is the activity of the 
passions. 


Wholeness 


Moral maturity consists in the 
optimum development of our spiritual 
affections and their power to inte- 
grate the sensitive affections. I would 
compare it to an orchestra with all 
its instruments playing in a unified 
harmony which the conductor imposes 
upon it. Without the orchestra, the 
conductor is helpless; without the 
conductor cacophony results. Without 
sensitive affection, man is deprived 
of the tools of living; without spir- 
itual affection, there is anarchy. Ma- 
turity is the unified totality of affective 
life, both spiritual and sensitive. 

Finally, charity, “the form of all 
the virtues,” by its increasing control 
over all our acts, brings about and 
transforms this integration. If charity 
continues to grow throughout the 
course of our life, our maturity will 
not remain static. Charity is by its 
very nature dynamic, although it never 
fully exhausts its potential. 

In most men affective maturity is 
combined with a certain immaturity. 
What is the theological explanation 
of this phenomenon? We might well 
apply here another principle of Thom- 
istic metaphysics. In the ordinary de- 
velopment of the human personality, 


the vegetative operations precede the 
sensitive which in turn precede the 
intellectual. More than simply pre- 
cede, the vegetative and sensitive ac- 
tivities prepare the body for the 
operations of the spiritual soul. 

It happens sometimes that the 
awakening of the higher activities of 
man are delayed, thwarted, or blocked. 
Spiritual affectivity then does not at- 
tain its full development and its per- 
fect control over sensitive affectivity. 


Roots cf immaturity 


In numerous passages, St. Thomas 
recognizes this immaturity and de- 
clares that, far from being exceptional, 
it is the case with the majority of 
men. Immaturity may result from two 
shortcomings: 1) a lack of intensity 
in the spiritual affections, or 2) an 
insufficient control of the spiritual 
affections over the sensitive. Imma- 
turity in the first case stems from a 
deficient development of the intellect 
and will; in the second from a lack 
of integration of the two appetites. 

These two factors seem to explain 
why, after the fervor of the seminary 
and of the first years of priesthood 
(where youthful enthusiasm gives an 
illusion of an intense spiritual affec- 
tivity), so many priests slip into 
routine and mediocrity. Their spiritual 
life is not dead, but it vegetates and 
lacks the energy to stimulate and 
transform their sensitive affections 
which become stifled or seek ways of 
escape. Their habits and passions lose 
a certain specifically human quality. 
Such persons are certainly capable of 
human acts and perform them, but 
most of the time they operate at the 
level of “subhuman” activity. 

These subhuman acts indicate a 
certain immaturity. For example, St. 
Thomas recognizes two kinds of con- 
trition: one, based on spiritual affec- 
tivity, is proper contrition. The sinner 
judges himself guilty and regrets his 
sin out of love of God. The other, 
based on sensitive affectivity, is a 
sorrow that normally follows from 
contrition, but which is variable, diffi- 
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cult to regulate, and, in any case, 
secondary. Contrition therefore may 
express moral culpability (proper to 
the spiritual affectivity), a feeling of 
guilt (proper to the sensitive affec- 
tivity), and perhaps also what psy- 
choanalysts refer to as an unconscious 
feeling of guilt. 

In the light of this description it is 
relatively easy to measure the quality 
of contrition. What is it that pre- 
dominates : Is it unconscious guilt, or 
the feeling of guilt, or sorrow for sin 
out of love of God? In the first two 
cases, we have a subhuman act that 
can be diagnosed as immaturity. 

Likewise, in regard to chastity, 
there are three degrees. 1) The per- 
fect virtue: Spiritual affectivity com- 
pletely and peacefully integrates the 
sense appetites. 2) Continence: Love 
is well-ordered, but spiritual affec- 
tivity does not integrate or control the 
sense appetites. 3) Subhuman: The 
sense appetite is regulated by shame 
and fear (verecundia, pudicitia), but 
it is not thereby integrated. This de- 
gree of chastity, controlled by shame 
and fear and not by love, reveals an 
immaturity. 


Attitude toward pleasure 

Immaturity also manifests itself in 
a man’s attitude toward pleasure, 
when he follows the inclinations of 
his sensitive appetites. A mature atti- 
tude relates pleasure to a final end. 
It loves first of all a person and not 
the pleasure which it may receive 
from this friendship. 

A more subtle attitude than 
pleasure-seeking is found in persons 
who cannot tolerate pleasure. For 
them pleasure, whether spiritual or 
sensitive, is consciously or unconsci- 
ously a source of guilt. Pleasure 
frightens them. This attitude seems to 
explain that false conception of merit, 
so widespread, which measures merit 
by the hardship experienced rather 
than by the intensity of charity. Vir- 
tue could consist in being unhappy 
and in suffering. For St. Thomas, on 
the contrary, the pleasure which a 
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man experiences in acting virtuously 
is the best proof that he is virtuous. 
Morally good pleasure is both useful 
and necessary : It is the fruit of action, 
gives it its savor, intensifies it, and 
even brings the necessary repose to 
the soul as well as to the body. “The 
remedy for the fatigue of the soul, 
as well as for the body, is repose. 
And that which brings repose to the 
soul is pleasure.” 

In evaluating the human quality of 
one’s religious attitude, whether it be 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, one’s 
attitude toward authority, or one’s 
apostolic zeal, the same principle is 
involved. What is it that predomi- 
nates? The spiritual affection of au- 
thentic human acts, or the sensitive 
affection and unconscious motives? 


Work of grace 


The most specific character of 
Christian affective maturity is the 
return, so to speak, to spiritual child- 
hood. Christian maturity is that of 
a child of God. The spirit of child- 
hood, the antithesis of infantilism, is 
in fact the crown of authentic Chris- 
tian maturity. Doctor Charles Odier, 
continuing the work of Piaget in the 
light of Freud, establishes the last 
stages which occur between adoles- 
cence and maturity. It consists, he 
says, “in passing wholesomely from 
affective realism to the acquirement 
of a feeling of interior security, to 
the feeling of interior value, to the 
feeling of autonomy.” 

Through increased activity the vir- 
tues provide a sense of security and 
of autonomy. The theological virtues 
and their acts transcend and perfect 
human maturity so that the Christian 
lives in a supernatural security. He 
has God for his father; why then 
should he fear? Through faith, he 
knows his own infinite value, because 
the only Son of the Father died and 
rose again for him. He who is Love 
itself loves him with a gratuitous love. 

The gift of supernatural grace, 
which restores and strengthens man’s 
liberty, reaches to the inmost center 





of his being and activity. It permits 
him to act on a level of interiority and 
personal self-determination of which 
sinful man is incapable. Thus the af- 
fective maturity of a Christian blos- 
soms into spiritual childhood which 
is essentially a super-maturity, the 
work of grace. 

In its theological dimension, affec- 
tive maturity consists in a progress 
toward human and divine perfection 
through a gradual development of the 


human powers under the transform- 
ing power of grace. This development 
begins on the biological level, moves 
to the psychological sphere of human 
acts, and finally to the level of virtue. 
The grace of baptism progressively 
integrates the affective life of a ma- 
ture man who becomes a child of God. 
Essentially distinct, the different levels 
of human activity are one in the 
existential development of the person 
who achieves affective maturity. 


The confessor as spiritual guide 


John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., Contemporary Moral Theology, Vol. I (West- 
minster, Maryland: Newman, 1958), 99. 


General moral principles plus an orientation toward God are not 
enough for the vast multitude of Christians. To ask oneself: “What would 
Christ have done in these circumstances?” is a woefully inadequate guide 
even for the mature Christian. The advice and guidance of a confessor who 
knows both the traditional teaching of the Church and the needs of the 
modern mentality is a safeguard against subjeciivism and against a rash 
independence of authority. Perhaps one reason why modern intellectual 
Catholics are tempted to be too independent and self-reliant, and are taken 
in by spiritual novelties, is that they have sought solid, understanding, 
spiritual help in the confessional and have failed to find it there. Catholic 
spirituality has stood the test of long centuries in adapting itself to human 
nature in divers times and places and cultures. It is not outmoded now. 
But perhaps some of its purveyors are. 
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Emotional maturity and the priestly vocation 


Doctor Suzy Rousset, “Quelques critéres de maturité, Supplément de la Vie Spirituelle, 
46 (1958) 300-306; Doctor Parrot and Father Romain, 

“Maturité affective et vocation sacerdotale,” ibid., 307-322; Louis Beirnaert, S.J., 
“Immaturité affective et problémes de vocation,” ibid., 323-327. 


Bo on Father Plé’s the- 


ology of maturity, Doctor Suzy Rous- 
set notes particularly that a person’s 
attitude toward himself is reflected in 
his attitude toward others and toward 
God. She also emphasizes the concept 
of development in the whole question 
of maturity. One does not emerge 
suddenly as a mature person, but 
rather proceeds toward it step by step. 

The infantile view of God as a 
magician who performs wonders for 
us, or as a cruel power who tyran- 
nizes or neglects us—these are obvi- 
ously related to the child’s attitude 
toward his parents. Revolt against 
God or loss of faith may be in the 
final analysis nothing else but revolt 
against one’s parents. 


Ability to face reality 


Of vital importance toward the 
achievement of maturity is the devel- 
opment of the attitude of seeing 
others as they really are. We must 
erase bit by bit the mental images 
that prevent us from seeing others as 
persons — persons with virtues and 
vices, with both good and bad quali- 
ties. Frequently immature religious 
express their dismay at not finding 
their superiors or fellow-religious 
paragons of perfection. Others refuse 
to see any faults whatsoever. Both 
these attitudes are forms of deception 
which indicate an unwillingness to 
face reality. 

Another criterion of maturity is 
one’s response to success and failure. 
In the moral order this is, of course, 
related to the problem of guilt, and to 
the subject’s status as a sinner before 
God. In our dealings with others the 
problems of success and failure are 
related to our potentialities and limi- 
tations in professional performance. 
The mature person sees himself real- 
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istically with his faults, limitations, 
and weaknesses. Failure, whether of 
the moral order or even merely pro- 
fessional, is a weighty blow to the 
immature because they do not see 
themselves realistically. A major sign 
of maturity is the subject’s ability to 
effect a quiet confrontation of the 
inner world of ideals with the outer 
world of reality. 

As a corollary to the foregoing, 
Rousett suggests that a realistic view 
of his capabilities will enable a person 
to exercise wisdom in the perform- 
ance ot his work in life. The infantile 
mind thinks only in the present, thinks 
that all can be accomplished in the 
twinkling of an eye. The mature person 
recognizes human limitations and ap- 
proaches his work from a long-range 
point of view. No one can do every- 
thing. To pretend to be able to do 
everything may conceal many dis- 
orders of an aggressive character. 

How can a person come to know 
his capabilities and limitations? Rous- 
set does not think that sacramental 
confession is sufficient. She feels that 
through friendly and simple dialogue 
outside the confessional, he can be 
brought to understand more clearly 
his successes and failures and to see 
himself as a sinner, but a redeemed 
sinner. This enlightenment is salutary. 


Measure of maturity 


Doctor Parrot and Father Romain 
discuss the problem of maturity in 
connection with the priestly vocation. 
Their clinical experience has led them 
to conclude that the first signs of 
neurosis appear especially in the first 
four years of the priesthood. Emerg- 
ing from the secluded, intellectual, and 
ideal life of the seminary and coming 
into contact with the responsibilities 
of the pastoral vocation, some young 











priests are shocked with the realities 
they encounter. For some young 
priests this encounter is a catalyst in 
the maturing process; others simply 
break down. 

Parrot and Romain find that the 
commonplace definitions of maturity 
such as completion of physical growth 
or the reaching of one’s majority at 
the age of twenty-one are inadequate 
norms for measuring maturity. Rather 
than define maturity, they approach 
it from a descriptive point of view. 


Inner-directed 


Foremost among the marks of 
adulthood is the achievement of auton- 
omy, or inner-directedness. This au- 
tonomy is personal but it is not with- 
out social implications. Sometimes an 
individual who thinks of himself as 
autonomous is under the influence of 
superiors or parents in a way which 
he may not be conscious of. The young 
man’s father may have left him with 
an unfavorable attitude toward au- 
thority which he will project on all 
his superiors. 

In order to be autonomous, the ma- 
ture adult places the role of reason 
above that of the emotions. Not that 
he crushes his emotions: he would 
then become a robot. But he knows 
how to control them. The immature 
person confuses dreams and desires in 
his vision of the outside world. The 
mature man tries to see reality as it 
is. He is able to confront the ideal and 
the real without undue emotional dis- 
turbance. The adult is not stubborn in 
the face of facts; he is above the ca- 
price of the child and the sulkiness of 
the adolescent. His reason will some- 
times suggest flexibility, while the 
child is absolute. Thus immature 
priests are often dogmatic, inflexible, 
and make judgments without appeal. 

Recognizing his abilities and his 
shortcomings, the mature priest does 
not accept more responsibility than he 
feels he can adequately fulfill. The ‘m- 
mature priest, ignorant of his limita- 
tions, approaches’ his work with the 
superficiality of a schoolboy. Some- 


times his preference for dealing with 
children or women reveals a lack of 
social maturity, a fear of adults, or 
even an adolescent mom-craving. 

Parrot and Romain do not place 
much confidence in the “principle of 
adaptation” as a sign of maturity. 
They point out that mere conformity 
may actually be a sign of immaturity. 
The mature adult can judge severely 
the society in which he lives, desire 
to make it better or even change it 
radically, and still avoid the pitfalls of 
aggression through the exercise of 
prudence and reason. It would, in fact, 
be unreasonable to adapt oneself to 
an unjust or inadequate social order. 

Another mark of the mature man, 
they say, is that he is sexually inte- 
grated. The adult has left behind him 
the narcissism of the child and the 
homosexuality of the adolescent and 
reached the level of heterosexuality. 
Adult love is outgoing and surpasses 
the possessive grasping of the child, 
or the clumsy self-seeking of the ado- 
lescent. Adult love involves responsi- 
bility for others and a desire to give 
rather than merely to receive. 

The priest must be sexually adult to 
be a good priest. He must have chosen 
celibacy deliberately and not simply 
have been led to it without realizing 
exactly what it meant. He must have 
developed an out-going love without 
any nostalgia for self-seeking affec- 
tions typical of the immature. 


Sense of balance 


Finally, Parrot and Romain show 
that a sense of balance and of equilib- 
rium is the major characteristic of the 
adult. This equilibrium is difficult to 
achieve and it is never fully realized. 
It is a harmony of values which is dy- 
namic, not static. At every moment of 
life there is a necessity to integrate new 
experiences and to re-establish the 
sense of balance which the adult con- 
siders an ideal never fully realized and 
toward which he continually strives. 

Medical specialists and clinical psy- 
chologists who have treated priests, 
religious, and seminarians for mental 
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disorders provide an abundant docu- 
mentation on the problem of imma- 
turity. This does not mean that those 
who follow a religious vocation are 
more likely to develop mental dis- 
orders than others, says Father Louis 
Beirnaert. But because of their greater 
culture and awareness of possible scan- 
dal, they show a greater readiness to 
consult a specialist than others. 

Nevertheless, he points out, when 
we consider the difficulties some 
priests experience after their ordina- 
tion, we sometimes question their apti- 
tude for this vocation. Certain typical 
cases of obsession, certain kinds of 
homosexuality and of schizophrenia 
might have been detected earlier and 
thus have prevented some young men 
from choosing a form of life in which 
they become a burden to the Church 
and to themselves. 

Any form of emotional immaturity 
creates a problem with regard to the 
priestly or religious vocation. But 
Beirnaert cautions against confusing 
emotional maturity with spiritual ma- 
turity. A person can live in the pres- 
ence of God and be inspired by the 
theological virtues while at the same 
time manifesting a certain emotional 
infantilism which is due to a defect 
in his human development rather than 
to a lack of response to God’s grace. 


Freedom and security 


It is not easy to define emotional 
maturity, but clinical study reveals 
two characteristic elements: (1) a 
certain freedom and aptitude for cre- 
ating new bonds of friendship (the 
neurotic is limited to rigid and stereo- 
typed attitudes) ; (2) a certain ease 
and security which the mature person 
manifests in his contact with other 
people (the neurotic gives one the im- 
pression of being constantly threatened 
by a possible enemy). These two ele- 
ments of freedom and security are 
closely related to the mastery of sex- 
uality and aggressiveness. The mature 
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person has a heterosexual orientation 
without any major fixation on the 
narcissistic level (where one’s own 
body is the object loved), nor on a 
homosexual level (where one similar 
to oneself is the sexual object). So, 
too, the mature adult tempers his 
aggressiveness by considering the 
possibility of his suffering severe re- 
prisal, perhaps even death. 


The spiritual director 


The conduct and judgments of emo- 
tionally immature persons reveal their 
failure to achieve control in the re- 
spects outlined above. Spiritual direc- 
tors should refer such persons to a 
specialist whose diagnosis and prog- 
nosis will be of great value. Sometimes 
the subject is too prudish to discuss 
his problems frankly with the spiritual 
director, or the spiritual director in- 
discreetly glosses them over, whereas 
the psychological examination would 
reveal these problems to the advan- 
tage of both the subject and the 
spiritual director. 

Some spiritual directors unwisely 
counsel their subjects: “Go ahead. 
Time will solve your problem.” In 
certain cases, this is a good advice, 
but it would be better sometimes to 
suggest that the seminarian or novice 
return to the lay life for a time, espe- 
cially in those instances where the 
problem is simply one of retarded 
emotional development. 

Beirnaert is particularly eager to 
demonstrate the value of close coop- 
eration between spiritual directors and 
medical specialists in dealing with the 
problems incidental to the religious 
vocation. He points out that psycho- 
logical study in no way detracts from 
the supernatural aspect of vocation. 
He feels, moreover, that for a spiritual 
director to recognize his limitations 
and seek the advice of specialists in 
matters of such importance is a mark 
of the humility characteristic of those 
whom the Spirit leads. 
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Religion and public order 

Connery, John R., S.J., “Prudent Censor- 
ship,” Catholic Mind, 56 (Nov.-Dec., 1958), 
500-513. Wise suggestion that it may be 
prudent to tolerate an evil where efforts 
to remove it, though successful, will give 
rise to greater evils. 


, “Religious Pluralism and Pub- 
lic Morality,” America, 100 (Feb. 21, 
1959), 597-599. Reply with rejoinder, Rev. 
T. B. McDonough, (May 16, 1959), 317- 
318. Father Connery distinguishes between 
natural law and religious belief as sources 
of knowledge regarding practices of public 
morality and defends the right of a mi- 
nority group to object to the cooperation 
of a public institution in such a thing as 
contraception which is forbidden by natural 
law. 
Father McDonough claims that the point 
at issue is not the source of knowledge of 
moral principles but their relevance to 
the public order. 
Father Connery rejoins that the public 
order was not at issue in the New York 
controversy which he was discussing. 
Drinan, Robert F., S.J., “Religion and the 
A.C.L.U.,” America, 99 (Sept. 27, 1958), 
663-665. The doctrinaire position of the 
A.C.L.U. on the relation of government to 
religion needs the re-thinking that its 
committee on church and state is presently 
providing. 
Gardiner, Harold C., S.J., Catholic View- 
point on Censorship. Doubleday, New 
York, 1958. Clear and balanced treatment 
of a sensitive subject. 


Gilby, T., O.P., “The State as Guardian of 
Morals?” Blackfriars, 40 (Jan., 1959), 23- 
29. Publication in England of the Wolfen- 
den Report stirred up the old debate on 
the relation of civil to moral law. Accord- 
ing to the Thomistic Treatise on Law, 
the state is well advised to confine itself 
to the minimum in legislating morality. 


Muehl, William, Mixing Religion and Poli- 
tics. Association Press, New York, 1958 
Since the real basis of social responsi- 
bility is found in the Christian faith, it is 
imperative to relate religion to the political 
process at a deeper than superficial level. 
Murray, John Courtney, S.J., “Literature 
and Censorship,” Books on Trial, 14 
(June-July, 1956), 393-395. In a pluralistic 
society with sharp religious differences, 
censorship should be a juridical process 
based on fundamental agreement regard- 
ing the basic guiding principles. 

Williams, George H., “Inter-religious Re- 
lationships: Conflict, Competition and 
Cooperation,” Religious Education, 53 
(July-August, 1958), 381-386. An able 
discussion of how far divergent groups 
may go in seeking public and corporaic 
expression of religious convictions. There 
is danger of negating in the realm of 
education what we decided merely to 
separate in the realm of polity. 


Religion and political office 

Cogley, John, “A Catholic for President?” 
Commonweal, 69 (March 20-April 10, 
1959), 649, 667; 70: 12, 53. Analysis of 
the factors underlying Senator Kennedy’s 
much-criticized answers to Look’s queries 
on church-state matters. The unanswered 
question is whether Americans have be- 
come sufficiently pluralistic for a member 
of a minority group to perform the func- 
tions of the Presidency—an office symbolic 
of the nation. 

Douglas, Paul H., “A Catholic Can Be- 
come President!” Coronet, 45 (March, 
1959), 104-111. Realistic discussion of the 
chances for a Catholic in 1960. 

Guysenir, Maurice G., “Jewish Vote in 
Chicago,” Jewish Social Studies, 20 (Oct., 
1958), 195-214. Studies of Jewish voting 
behavior in Chicago’s fiftieth ward with 
some interesting implications for further 
research. 
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McCarthy, Eugene, “The Catholic in Pub- 
lic Life,” Ave Maria, 88 (Dec. 13, 1958), 


“Religion and Politics,” Amer- 
ica, 101 (April 11, 1959), 110-111. 


“A Catholic in Politics,” New 
Republic, 140 (June 8, 1959), 10-16. 
Statements by the Minnesota Senator com- 
bine a doctrinally sound concept of church 
and state with an understanding of the 
complexities of politics. 


Miller, William Lee, The Protestant and 
Politics. Westminster Press, 1958. Fresh 
and compelling observations on contempo- 
rary issues which show the relevance of 
religion’s ultimates to the problem of 
politics. 


Legal aspects 

“Church-State: Religious Institutions and 
Values: A Legal Survey, 1955-1957,” 
William D. Bailey, Jr., Richard C. Clark, 
Patrick F. McCartan, Jr., Notre Dame 
Lawyer, 33 (May, 1958), 416-462. First 
of a biennial feature analyzing the devel- 
opments in judicial recognition of the 
many-faceted legal and social church-state 
problems. 


Cour, R. F., “Recent Teaching of the Su- 

preme Court on the Subject of Church 
and State,” Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia, 68 (Sept., Dec., 1957), 96-105. Con- 
sideration of the Everson, McCollum, and 
Zorach cases in the light of history and 
the record of the Court since 1952. The 
American tradition has found the govern- 
ment friendly to religion but partial to 
no denomination. 


Drinker, Henry S., “Some Observations on 
the Four Freedoms of the First Amend- 
ment,” Boston University Law Review, 
37 (Winter, 1957), 1-69. Detailed analysis 
of: 1) problems of construing the Con- 
stitution, 2) theories used by the Court in 
giving the freedoms of the first amend- 
ment protection against abridgment by the 
states, 3) cases dealing with religion and 
education. 


Dumbauld, Edward, The Bill of Rights and 
What It Means Today. Oklahoma Univ. 
Press, 1957. Account of the events lead- 
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ing to the adoption of the Bill of Rights, 
analysis of its scope in the light of current 
judicial interpretation. 

Kirk, Russell, “The First Amendment and 
Religious Belief,” Catholic World, 187 
(April, 1959), 25-31. Historically, the 
First Amendment decreed that church- 
state separation should not be hostile to 
religion but a legal protection thereof. 
Murray, John Courtney, S.J., “Freedom, 
Responsibility and the Law,” Catholic 
Lawyer, 2 (July, 1956), 214-223, 276. 
Still unbridged is the constitutional sepa- 
ration of church and state and the social 
requirements of a religiously pluralistic 
people. 

O’Brien, F. William, S.J., Justice Reed and 
the First Amendment. Georgetown Univ. 
Press, 1958. Skillful analysis of Justice 
Reed’s opinions which have contributed to 
a well-ordered pluralism in American 
democracy. The dissent in McCollum is 
particularly well handled. 

The Juridical Status of Churches—Religion 
in Adoption and Custody Cases. The In- 
stitute of Church and State Conference 
Proceedings, Vol. I, Villanova Press, 1958. 
Proceedings of the 1957 church-state con- 
ference. 


Church, state, and education 

Blum, Virgil C., S.J.. Freedom of Choice 
in Education. Macmillan, New York, 1958. 
Advocates a “tax-credit” plan of re- 
embursing parents who exercise their 
religious liberty by sending their children 
to non-public schools. 

Costanzo, Joseph F., S.J., “Federal Aid to 
Education and Religious Liberty,” Uni- 
versity of Detroit Law Journal, 36 (Oct., 
1958), 1-46. Although the amount and 
type of aid is a matter of public policy 
rather than legal principle, it would be 
an infringement of constitutionally guar- 
anteed religious liberty to exclude educa- 
tional institutions on the basis of religion. 
Duggan, Joseph C., “The Importance of 
Religion in American Education,” Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, 55 (Aug., 1958), 236-242. Cri- 
tique of the reasoning by which the “no 
establishment” clause of the First Amend- 
ment has been extended at the expense of 





the “free exercise” provision. Argues for 
progressive accommodation of public edu- 
cation to religion according to the social 
judgment of the American people. 

Howe, Mark de Wolfe, “Religion and Race 
in Public Education,” Buffalo Law Re- 
view, 8 (Winter, 1959), 242-250. History 
teaches the importance of moderation in 
resolving constitutional questions. Objects 
to the interpretations of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which have imposed on the 
states the disabilities of the First. 

Johnson, F. Ernest, “Public Education and 
Religion,” Cross Currents, 8 (Summer, 
1958), 243-247. Appraisal of the document 
promulgated in May, 1957 by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church— 
“The Church and the Public Schools”— 
which recognizes the importance of re- 
ligion in education but opposes the use of 
public funds for parochial schools. 

McCluskey, Neil G., S.J., Public Schools 
and Moral Education. Columbia Univ. 
Press, New York, 1958. Analysis of the 
ideas of Horace Mann, William T. Harris 
and John Dewey on inculcating moral and 
spiritual values apart from a particular 


religious context, as required by the plur- 
alistic American society. 


, “The Catholic Obligation to 
Educate,” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, 55 (Aug. 1958), 176- 
181. None of the plans so far proposed 
to give instruction in religious values in 
the public schools can fulfill the Catholic’s 
obligation to educate the “whole man.” 
O’Keefe, W. J., “The Status of Parochial 
and Private Schools Under The Law,” 
N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 55 (Aug., 1958), 291- 
297. Legally and historically parochial 
and private schools can claim a share in 
benefits provided by public welfare meas- 
ures. 
Powell, Theodore, A Study of the Con- 
temporary Conflict Over Public Services 
for Parochial School Pupils in Connecti- 
cut. Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia Univ., 
1958. The author is Public Information 
Consultant for the State Department of 
Education, Connecticut. 
Reed, George E., “The School Bus Chal- 
lenge,” Catholic Lawyer, 5 (Spring, 1959), 
99-105. Survey of State transportation 


legislation in the light of the constitu- 
tional support afforded by Everson. 

“Religion and Public Education,” Religious 
Education, 52 (July-Aug., 1957). A sym- 
posium of the papers presented March 
10-12, 1957 at the conference sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. 


Religion and the Schools. Fund for the 
Republic, New York, 1959. Divergent 
viewpoints of Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
and Secular Humanist. 

The Study of Religion in the Public 
Schools: An Appraisal. Report of a con- 
ference sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, ed. Nicholas C. Brown, 
1958. Texts of the papers plus discussion 
are given in full. 

Teacher Education and Religion. A. L. 
Sebaly, E. R. Collins, K. S. Cooper, E. E. 
Dawson, K. C. Hill, E. J. Kircher, H. K. 
Schilling. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. Indicative 
of the current interest in incorporating 
religious values into the curriculum. The 
American philosophy of church-state sepa- 
ration has been one of the obstacles. 


Walter, Erich A., ed. Religion and the 
State University. Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1958. Essays by prominent people on such 
aspects as: the making of a pluralistic 
society, legal considerations, the place- of 
religion in the content of the curriculum. 


International 


Bellah, R. N., “Religious Aspects of Mod- 
ernization in Turkey and Japan,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 64 (July, 1958), 
1-5. Fragment of a larger study of religion 
and politics in modern Asia. Central to 
many problems of contemporary Japan is 
the fact that in the process of seculariza- 
tion, the function of religion in society 
changes but does not disappear. 
“Catholicism in Poland: The Church Con- 
fronts A New Situation,” trans. by Joseph 
E. Cunneen from Information Catholiques 
Internationales, Paris, (Dec. 10, 1956), 
Cross Currents, 7 (Winter, 1957), 1-12. 
Church-state developments in Poland do 
not fit into any familiar pattern and the 
Holy See has realistically recognized the 
existential distinction between thesis and 
hypothesis. 
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Calogero, Guido, “Church and State in 
Italy: The Constitutional Issues,” Inter- 
national Affairs, 35 (Jan., 1959), 33-42. 
Liberalization of the Lateran Agreements 
in conformity with the Constitutional pro- 
vision of a “lay” state might ease some 
existing points of conflict. 


“Christians and The Prevention of War in 

the Atomic Age,” Cross Currents, 9 
(Winter, 1959), 21-29. Inquiry by a sub- 
committee of the Ecumenical Studies 
Commission of the French Protestant 
Federation. The work of the Church in 
preventing war should be politically in- 
direct, constantly relevant and more pow- 
erfully organized than at present. 


“Church and State in Poland,” by S. L., 
World Today, 14 (Oct., 1958), 418-430. 
Excellent factual account of post-war de- 
velopments in Poland. The fate of church- 
state relations depends upon the degree 
of independence from the U.S.S.R. that 
the Polish Communist Party can maintain. 


Cronon, E. D., “American Catholics and 
Mexican Anti-clericalism, 1933-1936,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 45 
(Sept., 1958), 201-230. Political repercus- 
sions in the United States resulting from 
American Catholic reaction to church- 
state strife in Mexico. 


Delos, J. T., “Sociology of Modern War 
and the Theory of Just War,” Cross 
Currents, 8 (Summer, 1958), 248-266. 
Thoughtful consideration of the complexi- 
ties involved in the effort of relating mor- 
ality to war in a nuclear age. 


Feltin, Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
“Years of Change: The Position of the 
Church in France,” Dublin Review, 231 
(Summer, 1957), 34-41. In France “where 
church and state are separate but insepa- 
rable, relations between the two have 
become more cordial in the past fifty years. 


“Gefahren fiir den Modus Vivendi in 
Polen,” Herder-Korrespondenz, 13 (Nov., 
1958), 100-104. Incidents such as those at 
the Jasna-Gora Monastery show the diffi- 
cult situation of the Church in Poland. 
Digest of the official text of the 1956 
Church-State Agreement. 


Gordis, Robert, “Religion and International 
Responsibility,” Worldview, 1 (Nov., 
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1958), 4-7. Rabbi Gordis cites examples 
of the relevance of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition to our international responsi- 
bilities. 

Hastings, Martin, S.J., “United States- 
Vatican Relations,” Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, 69 (March, June, 1958), 20- 
55. A topically arranged account of the 
scope and nature of the formal and in- 
formal relations which have existed be- 
tween the U. S. and the Vatican, some 
of the problems involved and the policies 
of the U. S. in dealing with the Holy See. 


Hales, E. E. Y., “Church and Sate in Italy 
Under the Republic,” Dublin Review, 232 
(Fall, 1958), 195-211. Historian’s analysis 
of the factors behind the present “privi- 
leged” position of the Catholic Church and 
the power of the Christian Democratic 
Party. Denies that Italy is a “Concorda- 
tional Theocracy.” 


Hill, N. L. and Lund, D. A. If the Churches 
Want World Peace. Macmillan, New 
York, 1958. Churches can contribute to 
foreign policy, not by pronouncing on the 
soundness or folly of particular policies 
but by building men and women of char- 
acter who will be sensitive to the require- 
ments of ethics in international affairs. 


Kennan, George F., “Foreign Policy and the 
Christian Conscience,” Atlantic, 203 (May, 
1959), 44-49. Appropriate areas of Chris- 
tian concern in international affairs in- 
clude: methods of diplomacy and the moral 
implications of war. 


Lener, Salvatore, S.J., “L’Ordine dello 
Stato E l’Ordine della Chiesa,” I. La 
Civilta Cattolica, 109 (Aug., 1958), 234- 
249. Analysis of Article VII of the Italian 
Constitution in the light of Catholic doc- 
trine. Neither church nor state can be 
directly subordinated to the other, though 
Church regulations directed to her super- 
natural end must be respected by the state, 
in virtue of an indirect subordination. 
II. (Aug. 16, 1958), 350-364. Considers 
International Law as a “third order” in 
church-state relations. 

III. (Sept. 6, 1958), 463-478. Article VII 
provides a normative principle for the 
guarantee of religious liberty. It forbids 





organs of the state to interfere with the 
sovereign independence of the Church. 
Macmillan, F., “Church and State in the 
Fifth Republic: The Nunciature of Arch- 
bishop Roncalli,” Dublin Review, 232 
(1958-1959), 312-324. Recounts the mag- 
nificent work of the present pope in han- 
dling explosive post-war crises in French 
church-state relations. 

Maston, T. B., Christianity and World 
Issues. Macmillan, New York, 1957. Relies 
heavily on Ryan and Boland, Catholic 
Principles of Politics, for the so-called 
“Catholic theory,” and concludes that the 
growth of Catholicism directly threatens 
religious liberty. 

Murray, John Courtney, S.J., “Remarks on 
the Moral Problem of War,” Theological 
Studies, 20 (March, 1959), 40-61. Con- 
sideration of the problem in the light of 
the pronouncements of Pius XII. Notes 
the absence in contemporary American 
thougit of an over-all political-moral doc- 
trine to guide policy makers. 

Neville, Robert, “Pope John: His Cardi- 
nals, His Character and His Political 
Direction,” Harper's, 218 (April, 1959), 
27-33. Political, superficial and sometimes 
inaccurate reflections on the Vatican under 
the new pope. 

Petersen, William, rev. of Katholieke 
minderheid en Protestantse Dominant, by 
W. Goddijin, American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (Aug., 1958), 457-458. Review of 
a sociological study of a minority Catholic 
group in Friesland, Holland, which sug- 
gests parallels in American experience. 
Thompson, Kenneth W., “Limits of Prin- 
ciple in International Politics: Necessity 
and the New Balance of Power,” Journal 
of Politics, 20 (Aug., 1958), 437-467. Be- 
lieves that what is at stake today in the 
world conflict are systems of belief and 
ethical considerations. Analysis of con- 
temporary thought on morality in inter- 
national affairs. 

Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “Morality and For- 
eign Policy,” Catholic Mind, 56 (July- 
Aug., 1958), 305-312. Although religion 
has a place in public life, the diversities 
in a religiously pluralist society make 
recourse to natural law the only solution 
to a difficult problem. 
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Union City, New Jersey. 

*Christianity and Crisis. A biweekly Chris- 
tian journal of opinion. Published at 537 
West 121st St., New York 27, New York. 
*Christianity today. A fortnightly Protestant 
religious and cultural review. Published at 
1014 Washington Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. 

Convivium. Estudios filosoficos. A semi-annual 
philosophical review. Edited and published 
by the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of 
the University of Barcelona, Avenida José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, 585, Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Cultura biblica. A bi-monthly journal of Bib- 
lical studies, the official organ of the 
A.F.E.B.E. Published at Grabador Espinosa, 2, 
Segovia, Spain. 

Evangile. Cahiers Bibliques trimestriels. A 
quarterly biblical magazine published by the 
Ligue Catholique de I‘Evangile, 2, rue de La 
Planche, Paris 7e, France. 

Gregorianum. Quarterly journal of philosophy 
and theology edited and published by the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Pontifical Gregorian 
University, Piazza della Pilotta 4, Rome, Italy. 
Kairos. Zeitschrift fiir Religionswissenschaft 
und Theologie. A quarterly theological jour- 
nal of the Catholic University of Salzburg. 
Edited and published at Otto Miler Verlag, 
Salzburg, Ernest-Thun-Strasse 11, Austria. 
Mélanges de Science Religieuse. Semi-annual 
review of theology edited and published by 
the Professors of the Facultés Catholiques, 1, 
rue Francois-Baes, Lille, France. 

Das Minster. A magazine for the study of 
Christian art. Six double numbers per year 
edited by Dr. Hugo Schnell, Miinchen 27, 
Bohmerwaldplatz 10, Germany. 


*Norsk teologisk Tidsskrift. A journal of the- 
ology published at Oslo University Press, 
Universitetsforlaget Kari Johans gate 47, Oslo 
10, Norway. 

Ons geestelijk leven. A bi-monthy journal of 
asceticism and mysticism for priests. Pub- 
lished by the Missionary Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart at Te Boelaeriei 11, Borgerhout-An- 
twerpen, The Netheriands. Articles in Dutch. 
Paroisse et Liturgie. A bi-monthly liturgical 
and pastoral review with separate biblical 
and catechetical supplements. Published by 
the Benedictine Monks of the Abbaye de 
Saint-André, Bruges, Belgium. 

Quaderni del clero. A bi-montly review for 
the clergy. Edited by the Centro di Orienta- 
mento Pastorale. Published by Presbyterium, 
Via Giustiniani, 15, Casella Postale 245, 
Rome, Italy. 

The Review of politics. A journal of political 
science published quarterly by the University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

*La Revue réformée. A theological and pas- 
toral review of the Reformed Churches pub- 
lished by the Société Calviniste at 8, rue de 
Tourville, St-Germain-entaye (Seine et Oise), 
France. 

*St. Viadimir's Seminary Quarterly. Published 
by the Faculty of St. Vladimir's Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, 537 West 121st Street, 
New York 27, New York. 

Sciences Ecclésiastiques. Review of philosophy 
and theology appearing three times a year. 
Edited and published by the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical and Theological Faculties in Mont- 
real, 1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal 34, Can- 
ada. 

Scripture. Quarterly journal of the Catholic 
Biblical Assn. (England). Published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh 9, Scotland. 
*The South East Asia Journal of Theology. 
The quarterly organ of the Association of 
Theological Schools in S.E. Asia. Edited and 
published at 6 Mount Sophia, Singapore 9. 
Tabor. Rivista di vita spirituale. A monthly 
journal of spirituality. Edited and published 
at Via della Conciliazione, 15, Rome, Italy. 
Theologie und Glaube. Bimonthly journal of 
theology edited by professors at the Univer- 
sity of Paderborn. Published by Verlag 
Schdningh, Paderborn, Germany. 

Vie Spirituelle (Supplément). Quarterly jour- 
nal of spirituality edited by the Dominican 
Fathers; published by Editions du Cerf, 29 
Boul. de Latour-Maubourg, Paris (VII), France. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been 
listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 
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